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New Year’s Day comes around oftener than many 
persons suppose, Every night closes an old year. 
Every morning opens a new year. Every night is a 
good time to finish up old ways of evil doing and 
speaking and thinking. Every morning is a good 
time to take a new start in the right direction. The 
best time in all the year for purposing well and doing 
well is just now. 


: A man of faith has a basis of courage, and so of 
' heroism, that no man who lacks faith can be possessed 
of. Physical courage is necessarily limited by one’s 
personal limitations. Self-reliance cannot extend 
beyond the bounds of self. But he who has faith in 
Him who is omnipotent, and realizes that he stands 
for Him, has no limit that omnipotence has not. He 
is sufficient unto all things. 


There is at least one respect in which all men may 

regard themselves as equally favored. To every one 

; is given the possibility of doing his whole duty of the 
moment. And every one always has a duty of the 
moment. As soon as the possibility of doing one act 
or another is removed, the corresponding duty of that 
moment no longer exists. But if that duty ceases 
because that possibility is removed, another duty is 





si9 | thoughtful writer declares that there is “no poem, no 
19 | biography, actual or possible, that he would rather 


is opened. There is never a time when we are free 
from the duty of the moment; never a time without 
possibilities of doing that duty. 


In all well-doing there is a possibility of good 
beyond that which -is seen, just as in all evil-doing 
there is a possibility of harm beyond that which 
appears at the time. And here is ground for encour- 
agement for the heavy-hearted worker in the direc- 
tion of any right effort. It is a weary business to 
labor with unresponsive, undemonstrative pupils. 
They “give no sign,” and you cannot be sure that 
you have made any salutary impression on them,— 
but then you cannot be sure but you have. A 


read, than the secret spirit-history” of the chapel of 
Rugby School. Among the things hidden behind 
those boyish faces, he thinks of “the dark, obdurate 
will, struck by a sudden flash, then closing sullenly 
again; the light mind, fluttered with momentary 
shame ; the first sense of lost innocence; the eager 
outlook into life; the opening awe of things in- 
visible; the dawning perception of the divineness of 
Christ and nearness of the living God.” Just such a 
history is hidden behind the faces of every Sunday- 
school class; and oh, the courage and vivid zeal that 
comes to the teacher who can do his work as seeing 
that which is invisible ! 


It is the man who studies the Bible most who 
finds most in the Bible which is worthy of study. In 
this realm pre-eminently is it true that “whosoever 
hath, to him shall be given,” and that “ whosoever 
hath not, from him shall be taken away even that 
which he thinketh he hath.” A good illustration of 
this truth is given in a recent testimony of the Rev. 
Dr. Henry G. Weston, president of Crozer Theo- 
logical Seminary. In a public address he said: “ For 
fifty years I have read the New Testament through 
every month, yet I never go to a meeting and hear a 
man read a chapter without feeling that I have 
learned something new from hearing that chapter 
read.” As over against this illustration there might 
be named more than one man who has not read the 
Bible through consecutively in the last fifty years, 
who feels sure that there is nothing new in the New 
Testament, and still less in the Old, for his reading 
or hearing. How much such a man might learn 
from Dr. Weston about the Bible and its contents, if 
only he would be a pupil under a teacher like him! 
And, by the way, Dr. Weston has an article in this 
very paper on Mark’s Gospel, which has something 
fresh in it for any reader who has not been more 
diligent, and who is not more capable, than he as a 
student of the Word. 


There is no faculty of mind, no motive of heart, no 
method of thought, speech, or action, no grace of 
spirit, indeed, that cannot be heightened and per- 
fected by teaching, by training, by cultivation and 
exercise. However heartily this may be admitted, 
there is one gift or grace which many persons pre- 
eminently except from the rule. They do not like 
to have it suggested that possibly their giving might 
be increased. They despise. the so-called “ begging 










immediately imposed, and its corresponding possibility 


sermon.” The art of giving is the one art that they 


their duty in this matter. They give what they feel 
they ought to give. No man has a right to tell them 
what they can afford todo. Here, at least, is a duty 
in which they are never remiss. This is the way they 
look at it. But the truth of it all is that the man 
who does his full duty in this matter of giving, is the 
man who is least disturbed by the “ begging sermon,” 
or by the preacher or teacher of the art and grace of 
giving. The man who *lutches like grim death to 
his one-cent piece before he drops it into the collec- 
tion-plate, can be taught and trained to cheerfully 
loosen his hold and to enlarge his gift, and to enjoy 
the large gift more than he ever did his small one, 
The man who resents the thought that he needs train- 
ing in the grace of giving is the man who most needs 
that training. The man who imagines that he has 
reached the acme of well-doing in any sphere is the 
very man who has barely made a start toward that 
acme. The New Year’s season is pre-eminently a 
gift season. The New Year is a good time to begin 
to exercise this faculty, to develop this art, to train, 
to educate, to cultivate, this Christian grace. 





THE FACULTY OF SAYING “NOW.” 


There is a common and dangerous mental disease 
that may be described as skepticism of the will. It 
is very prevalent about New Year’s Day; but fatal 
cases may occur at any time of the year. Many 
souls have died of it. 

This word “skepticism” needs defining. Few words 
are more misused. Some people talk of Tom Paine as 
“askeptic.” Not at all; he was a positive disbeliever. 
And when a man has made up his mind to disbe- 
lieve, he is a skeptic no longer. It is common enough 
to hear the word applied to a man who is diligently 
studying religious doubts with a view to deciding 
them. But this is unjust; for the word, in English, 
is currently used in a bad sense, and there is nothing 
wrong in the doubt of a man who is holding a ques- 
tion in suspense while faithfully seeking the answer 
to it. Skepticism is doubt become chronic and indo- 
lent, as a healthy wound, in a cachectic patient, 
degenerates into an indolent ulcer. Skepticism of the 
intellect is chronic doubt upon questions of truth; 
skepticism of the will is chronic dawdling over points 
of duty. In one case the man refuses to believe upon 
sufficient evidence, because ke still sees objections, 
In the other case, with a plain way of duty before 
him, he fails to act because he foresees difficulties, 
It is hard to tell which of the two is the more pitiable, 
—the over-nice reasoner, who never comes to any con- 
clusion, or the vacillating, double-minded man, who 
never decides to act. He is like the farmer in the 
Book of Ecclesiastes, who is always observing the 
clouds and the wind to make sure of the exactly 
right time for his work. As “the Preacher” says, 
that man will never sow and will never reap; or, as 
Sir Philip Sidney says, “ Whosoever, in great things, 
will think to prevent (anticipate and forestall) all 
objections, must lie still and do nothing.” 

Right, Sir Philip. That is well said—*“in great 
things.” This disease shows itself in its most aggra- 
vated form in the gravest exigencies. Trifling ques- 
tions are met and decided; gravely important ones, 
demanding prompt resolution, are dallied with and 
procrastinated. The dislike of deciding clings to the 
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for prompt decision and action, the more passionately 
the morbid mind persists in pondering objections 
and difficulties, until the time for deciding has-gone 
by and the matter has decided itself. 

Of course, then, this will be pre-eminently true of 
the supreme question. Many a man who, in ordinary 
affairs, has no difficulty in choosing his course 
promptly according to the preponderance of reasons, 
when he looks out upon eternity, and is confronted 
with questions that take hold thereon, will act as if 
dazed,—will seem possessed with what poor Edgar 
Poe called “the imp of the perverse.” Just because 
the case is one which calls in the name of God for 
immediate obedience, he seems struck with spiritual 
paralysis, and can’t decide, and can’t act. He stands 
on his threshold, like the farmer in Ecclesiastes, 
watching the clouds and the way of the wind, to 
make sure of the time when everything is exactly 
favorable. And that time never comes; and he 
never sows and never reaps. 

It never comes,—the time when you can say to 


_ yourself, “Now, at last, I can think of no farther 


hindrance or objection. It is impossible that the 
conditions shall ever be more favorable than now. 
This, then, is the ‘convenient season’ that I have 
been waiting for.” If ever the man takes the serious 
and sober step of duty by which he passes over to 
God’s side, declaring himself God’s servant and Jesus 
Christ’s disciple, it will be at a time when he can 
think of some plausible pretexts, not to say some 
‘good reasons, in favor of hesitating and delaying. 
There are always going to be open questions about 
religious doctrine and denominational difference and 
church preference. It is always going to be possible 
to look skyward and say there may be a better day 
next week, or next year. The world is made this 
way on purpose,—the material world, the world of 
humanity,—made for a discipline of uncertainty to 
us, a training-school in which we are to be educated 
to a life of faith, of believing on probabilities, of act- 
ing according to what on the whole seems best, even 
when it is not the best imaginable. 

And here is another characteristic of the way the 
world is made for us: While we are environed thus 
with uncertainties, among which we may choose 
according to preponderance of reason or motive, the 
arrangements in nature and in human nature are 
complete and inexorable by which we are to be 
coerced into making a choice. We may choose in 
perfect freedom. Reason and persuasion, temptation 
and enticement, are together before us, and not angel 
nor devil, not man nor God, shall interfere to over- 
bear our freedom in choosing; but choose we must. 
No man, no matter how dilatory, how morbidly 
shrinking from the decisive act, does really escape 
from the responsibility of deciding. That very hus- 
bandman that stands so weatherwise in his doorway, 
hesitating about the signs of wind and cloud, and 
saying that he cannot decide, really does decide, in 
spite of himself, and keeps deciding, day after day, 
till seed-time has gone without his sowing, and harvest 
has gone without his» reaping, and nothing more is 
left to be decided. 

As the New Year’s Day of 1889 approaches, many 
a man will be reminded of other New Year’s Days, 
and birthdays, and other critical days of life, when 
he was going to begin a new life, and when he did 


‘not decide, did not act, did not speak, did not begin. 


And why not? 

Why not? Because he did not know how to say 
now. If ever the new life, the good life, the eternal 
life, is to have a beginning with him, it must begin 
at some certain point of time. And when the ques- 
tion is, Shall it be now, he is never sure that this point 
of time is exactly the best point, but stands weather- 
gazing, and thinks he cannot decide, and thinks he is 
not deciding. 

But.he is deciding. To do nothing is to decide. 
When this necessity of choosing is put upon us, we 


do choose in spite of ourselves. God’s great lights 


that he has set in the firmament “for signs and for 
seasons, and for days and years,” are his messengers 





to put the question to us, Shall it be now? and they 
do put it daily, monthly, yearly. And every day, 
and month, and year, some men send back the answer 
by these swift messengers, No; not now! And they 


make themselves think that they have not answered. 


at all. 

This is the season when there is a run at the book- 
sellers’ counters for little pocket diaries for the coming 
year; and when the so-called humorous column in the 
newspaper is heavily loaded with so-ealled jokes about 
the good resolutions on the first page, that are going 
to be broken and forgotten before the tenth page,— 
the ghastliest subject for joking that was ever resorted 
to by the overworked and exhausted “funny man.” 
Will any man venture to take the diary for 1889, 
and on the first of its fair, unsoiled pages write down, 
under date of January 1, “ Decided this day not to 
begin the new year in faith and prayer and hope, 
and in the service and love of God”? Noman would 
dare to write it. But the thing they dare not write, 
how many thousand men will do; while pretending to 
their own hearts that they are doing nothing, they 
leave it to God’s hand to write down the record in 
his judgment-book ! 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Recognizing an ideal standard of right is one thing. 
Attaining to one’s ideal standard of right is quite another 
thing. What one ought to do is not always identical 
with what one does do. But the true standard of right 
is none the less the true standard of right for being fallen 
far short of in practical attainment. When The Sunday 
School Times is asked what is right in church practice 
concerning the Sunday-school, it gives a very different 
answer from what it would if it were asked what is the 
custom in such matters. Recently the question came from 
a Canadian correspondent as to the duty of a church with 
reference to its Sunday-school expenses. The answer 
given was, in substance, that the Sunday-school expenses 
are an essential part of the church expenses,—quite as 
essential as any other portion of the church expenses; 
and that, therefore, if the church pays its own expenses, 
the Sunday-school expenses are thereby paid. This 
would seem to be an axiomatic statement of the case; 
as truly so as would be the statement that if a house- 
keeper pays his market bills, he thereby pays his bills 
for his ordinary table provision. But this innocent state- 
ment has stirred up questioners and challengers from 
various directions. Thus a clergyman from Ohio writes 
earnestly, saying: 

I am glad that not everything written by the able and uni- 
formly correct Editor, in the “ Notes on Open Letters,” has to 
be taken as law and gospel. The good Editor has a right to 
his opinion, but a thing is not so because Ae says so. In The 
Sunday School Times for December 1, 1888, are these words,‘ Nor 
ought any church to fail to meet the full expenses of its Sua- 
day-school services out of the common fund for church support.” 
That is a debatable question, and it needs something more in its 
support than the dictum of the Editor. 1. There are many 
churches too weak to support their Sunday-school out of “ funds 
for church support.” The same givers for the “church sup- 
port”? are mainly the Sunday-school givers. What is the 
difference whether there is a generous giving in Sunday-school 
and setting apart for its own support, or stingy Sunday-school 
giving and liberal church giving, and a provision for the Sun- 
day-school out of the church funds? If there be liberal giving 
anywhere, it should be in the Sunday-school ; for there the begin- 
ning of education in giving begins. 2. Whatis the difference in 
having children help support themselves in the Sunday-school, 
or have them give less to Sunday-school and something to church ? 
For many, very many, members of the average Sunday-school 
do not attend church at all. That isthe rule. The only place 
you can teach children to help themselves, and others too, is 
in the Sunday-school. You can’t catch them anywhere else. 
3. Experience proves it unfortunate in theory, and unworkable 
in practice, to uniformly carry out your absolute rule. 4, It is 
no more imperative to teach children to give all for others than 
that they are under obligation to support themselves also. 
This is one of the first lessons the wise father teaches his son,— 
that he must not think of being a beneficiary of his father for 
all time: “Take care of yourself.” Daughters rightly taught 
are likewise wisely taught. 5. Ideal church giving is to sup- 
port itself and help others. The way to get this ideal idea into 
the church is to teach it in the Sunday-school by Sunday-school 
practical giving. 6. Say what you will, the Sunday-school is in 
the best-organized church something apart from the church,— 
has its own life, and its own training of that life. 


And aclergyman from Connecticut is equally in earnest 
when he writes: 

I greatly enjoy your Notes on Open Letters; more so, per- 
haps, as I have never helped to swell the number of writers, 





and so have not helped te augment your herculean labors, 
But I am disposed to put in a word on the matter of “ school 
expenses.” Fully agreeing with you in the abstract theory 
that “every church should meet the full expenses of its Sun- 
day-school services out of the common fund for church support,” 
I yet find that not one in twenty does. I have for three years 
been collecting statistics of churches and Sunday-schools within 
my own denomination (Would any but a Baptist spell “ denomi- 
nation” with a small “d”?) in the state of Connecticut,—a 
state which enjoyed so many years the exclusive possession of 
the senior Editor of The Sunday School Times, One question 
in my blanks is, ‘‘ Does the church or school pay its expenses ?” 
The answers are so uniformly “ The school pays its own ex- 
penses,” that for very shame’s sake I have ceased to tabulate 
the item in public tables. For instance, in the New Haven 
Association of thirty-three schools, only one church pays the 
expense of the school. The proportion is much the same 
through all the state. Perhaps the Editor, in his earnest 
advocacy of what ought to be, sometimes fails to see what is. 
It would be unfair to quote the adage, ‘‘ None so blind,” ete, 
Yet is it altogether wise to lay down as if it were a generally 
conceded, and accepted, and acted-upon principle of Sunday- 
school government; a rule whose exceptions so far outnumber 
the instances of conformity to it? Is there not another side to 
this question? The best part of the church is in the Sunday- 
schgol. The larger part, by far, of the money the school raises 
for its support comes from the church-members in the school. 
There the elect of the church—the three hundred among the 
thousands in Israel—are the ones who bear the financial burden 
of the church also. So the church does, in effect, pay the 
expense. Why not do it in form as well as in fact, and thus 
produce a better moral effect, and so stimulate the scholars to 
purely benevolent contributions? This is what many of us 
desire, but we find it hard to bring it about. The members of 
the church in the school would feel alarmed if required to add 
two to five hundred dollars a year to “ current expenses,” and 
to meet this by a fixed subscription. They can and do pay it 
more easily in the chance collections of the Sunday-school. 
Then those not identified with the school would pay it grudg- 
ingly, ifat all. We ali feel there is no use in the Lord’s treas- 
ury for money grudgingly given. Yet these schools that pay 
their own expenses are not destitute of benevolence, Take 
those in the association named above (omitting the one church 
which pays the expenses of its school, $448.38, and whose school 
raises $363.49 for benevolence), we find the thirty-one schools 
raise for their expenses $3,628.75, and for benevolence $1,895.61. 
Comparing these figures with the returns from the churches as 
churches, which are for current expenses $49,658, and for 
benevolence $10,569.64, you can see that the comparison is alto- 
gether in favor of the Sunday-schools. This confirms us in the 
conviction that these church-members in the school are the 
elect among their brethren. Must we not recognize that there 
is a spirit of benevolence in our Sunday-schools? And must 
we not leave these “elect brethren and sisters” free to run the 
finances of their schools without exposing them to the charge 
of fostering a spirit of selfishness? Still I wish, with the Editor, 
that all the pennies of the children might go to outside objects 
of benevolence. So I wish for lots of other things (such as the 
exclusive use of the entire Bible in the Sunday-school, and use 
of helps only in the home) that will never eome till the 
millennium. 


Now there are two things that are peculiar in both 
these letters. In the first place, there is hardly a word 
in either of them that is necessarily at variance with the 
views of the Editor of The Sunday School Times, or with 
the statement of his views to which exception is taken 
by the correspondent writing in criticism upon these 
views. In the second place, neither letter touches upon, 
or seems to recognize, the main point of the Editor’s em- 
phatic “dictum” which has aroused the correspondent 
to write on this subject. And it is doubtless because 
these correspondents are clergymen, trained in the con- 
ventional and traditional methods of thought and speech 
which so generally prevail concerning the “church” 
and the “‘Sunday-school,” that they fail to perceive the 
point of the Editor’s explicit declaration on its first 
reading, as they could now perceive it if they were to 
read it over again. The point which the Editor was 
making was not that the members of the Sunday-school 
should be relieved of a direct share in the expenses of 
the entire church—including the Sunday-school; but 


-that the church—including the Sunday-school—ought 


to include the expenses of the Sunday-school depart- 
ment as a fundamental item of its absolutely essential 
current outlay. The Ohio clergyman says that “there 
are many churches too weak to support their Sunday- 
school out of ‘funds for church support.’” Undoubtedly 
that is true. And in such a case the church ought to 
divide its scanty portion between the “pulpit support” 
and the “Sunday-school support ; ¥ and then go to work 
or to beg for the remainder. Of course, it is not to be 
supposed that that correspondent would claim that the 
service of sermonizing by itself is more worthy of pecu- 
niary support than the service of Bible study. If, 
indeed, he means that, there is where his error shows 
itself. And the Connecticut brother shows clearly 
enough that the Sunday-schools of to-day are gainers 
through their liberal giving. Of course they are, and 
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the Editor of the Sunday School Times insists that the 
other members of the church ought to be made sharers 
in the gain of just such giving as this, In other words, 
the trouble is not that the children are over-taxed with 
the church expenses; but that the church is supposed 
by so many of its members to have a possibility of doing 
its work without a Sunday-school—if only it has a pul- 
pit sermonizer. Whatever tends to confirm any portion 
of the church in this great error is an injury to that 
portion of the church, 








THE NEW YEAR. 
BY MRS. M. F. BUTTS. 


The year’s bright dawns have melted into noon; 
The blazing noons have slowly burned away — 
To ashen twilight. Thou, the heir, for whom 
The rose of morning opens its sweet bud, 

The day prepares its fires, the mystic night 
Makes starry silences, is thy account 

For this day ready? As a king thou’rt housed; 
Thy powers are royal. Like a golden door 
Each day swings back for thee, disclosing space 
For noble actions. Dost thou meanly crouch 

In some dim corner of thy lordly hall, 
A-weaving webs to catch the unwary guest? 

Or in its low chill cellar art thou held 

In serpent-folds of sin? Hark! through the clear 
And resonant azure of thy palace roof, 

Voices as sweet as silver bells make speech, 

Put on the symbols of thy state, O prince! 
Thine is the new year’s opportunity. 


North Conway, N. H. 





CHARACTERISTICS OF THE GOSPEL 
ACCORDING TO MARK. 
BY PRESIDENT H. G. WESTON, D.D, 


The four Gospels give an account of the redemptive 
work wrought by Christ in his life, death, burial, and 
-resurrection. The history of redemption is presented in 
its successive aspects and stages,—aspects of the work of 
Christ, and stages of the redemption in process. Each 
Gospel prepares the way for its successor, each telling 
afresh the story of the life, death, and resurrection from 
its own point of view, each beginning at a higher level 
than the preceding. They are vitally related to one 
another, and the four constitute an organic whole. 

Matthew is the opening book,—the genesis of the new 
covenant, In it the Christ comes, in accordance with 
Old Testament prophecy, as the King of the Jews. He 
offers to them the kingdom of heaven; the offer is for- 
mally and officially rejected; as a consequence, the 
kingdom of God is taken from them, and given to a 
nation bringing forth the fruits thereof (Matt. 21: 48; 
1 Pet. 2: 9). 

Now comes the Gospel according to Mark. Whatever 
the date of its composition, there can be no question as 
to its place in the history. It is the beginning of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ, God’s Son,—the first stage of that 
work of which the Gospel of Matthew is the antecedent 
and explanation. This work proceeds on those princi- 
ples underlying the Levitical economy which find ex- 
pression in its constantly recurring threefold division of 
the tabernacle, of the year, of the sacrifices, and of the 
offerings, Mark is the Gospel of the outer court, Luke 
of the holy place,’ John of the holy of holies, Mark is 
the Gospel of the Passover, with its single sheaf; Luke 
of the Pentecost, with its first-fruits; John of the Feast 
of Tabernacles, with its full and final harvest. Mark 
is the Gospel of the burnt offering, Luke of the eucharis- 
tic offerings, John of the sin offering. Mark is the indi- 
vidual, Luke the social, John the universal Gospel. 

In each of these Gospels the distinctive position of 
Christ is the position of his people; in each he is the 
representative and pattern both of the believer and of 
the Church. Even in John, where our Lord’s position 
is the most exalted, this identification, in certain respects, 
is expressly stated (John 17 : 14, 18, 21, 22). 

Mark, then, as the Gospel of the burnt offering, of the 
outer court, of the single sheaf, of the individual sacri- 
fice, is, as its first sentence declares, the beginning of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ, God’s Son. 


THE GOSPEL OF THE BURNT OFFERING, 


The first element in the service of God is the surren- 
der of the individual to Jehovah. Without it, there can 
be neither offering nor service, This is the significance 

1 The necessary limits of this article do not allow any illustration 


er proof of these statements, but see the opening of the Gospel of 
Luke and that of Joha. 





of the burnt offering. It was the most perfect of sacri- 
fices; it must be the best of its kind, a male without 
blemish ; it must be all burned on the altar. It was the 
type of that work of Christ which consisted in the giving 
up of his whole being to the service of God in the un- 
ceasing fire of the Holy Spirit. When he cometh into 
the world, he saith, Sacrifice and offering thou wouldest 
not, but a body hast thou prepared me: then said I, Lo, 
I come to do thy will, O God. 

The ground for Israel’s release and redemption is 
given in God’s words to Pharaoh: “ Israel is my son, 
my first born; let my son go that he may serve me” 
(Exod, 4: 22). Sonship is service. Christ’s first act in 
the work of redemption is to take on him the form of a 
servant(Phil. 2:7). The first relation of Christ towards 
God presented at the birth of Christianity is that of a 
servant (Acts 8: 18; 4: 27, Rev. Ver.). Paul’s first ex- 
hortation to the saved is, “I beseech you, therefore, by 
the redeeming mercies of God, that you present your 
bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable to God, which 
is your spiritual service.” Hence Mark begins his account 
of Christ’s life with his self-surrender in baptism to the 
work appointed by his Father. There is no reference to 
his genealogy, birth, infancy, childhood. No discourses 
of any length are recorded, and only four parables. 
Work succeeds work until the Gospel closes as it begins, 
“And they went forth and preached everywhere, the 
Lord working with them ” (Mark 16 : 20). 

This service is constant. ‘‘ Immediately ’@is charac- 
teristic of Mark. Translated in the Common Version 
“straightway,” ‘‘ forthwith,” “immediately,” “anon,” 
“as soon as,” it is used by him forty times, Twice 
is it said in this Gospel, “ He had no leisure so much 
as to eat” (Mark 3: 20; 6: 81). Opportunity for 
private devotions is secured only by rising a great 
while before day, and from them he is called to service 
(Mark 1 : 35-37). 

The service is fervent; he fulfils the injunction that 
in the presentation of his body, a living sacrifice, he be 
diligent in zeal, fervent in spirit (Rom. 12:11). Every 
energy of his nature is consecrated. In this Gospel, the 
Spirit driveth him into the wilderness, He is moved 
with anger, is grieved (Mark 3: 5), marvels (6 : 6), sighs 
deeply in his spirit (9 : 12), is much displeased (10 : 34). 
In his last journey to Jerusalem, he impetuously presses 
before his disciples; and as they follow him, they are 
amazed and afraid (10:32). His friends say, “He is 
beside himself,” and wish to put him under restraint 
(8: 21). Here only are James and John named Sons of 
Thunder (3:17). The rapid transitions of the Gospel 
are the result of its vigor and movement. Mark men- 
tions the bodily actions of Christ as does no other evan- 
gelist; he abounds in minute and vivid details. Christ’s 
human emotions are especially named. The effects of 
his works on the multitude are of the same character. 
Mark uses five different words to express these emotions. 
Only once do we meet the statement, so frequent in Luke, 
“They glorified God” (Mark 2: 12). 

This gospel of service is necessarily the gospel of sub- 
ordination. There is a striking contrast between the 
kingly position of Christ in Matthew and the relation 
presented in Mark. There the royal title is constantly 
applied to him; he styles himself the king; his parables 
are of the kingdom. Here no such title appears until 
he stands before Pilate; there is here no authoritative 
expounding of law,—indeed, the word “law” does not 


occur in the Gospel; there is no adjudication before the 


judgment throne; there is no assertion, In this place is 
one greater than the temple, greater than Solomon, 
greater than Jonah; no argument based on Christ’s 
ownership of man, as in Matthew 12: 13,and Luke 14: 5; 
no ascription of power such as the centurion utters in 
Matthew 8: 8 and Luke 7:7. In Matthew a man sows 
a grain of mustard-seed in his field; in Luke, in his 
garden; in Mark, it is sown in the ground (Mark 4: 26). 
In Matthew and Luke, John the Baptist says of Christ, 
He shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and with fire; 
but Mark omits “with fire.” In Mark, John the Baptist 
demands no explanation of Christ’s course, as in Matthew 
and in Luke; for there is no apparent incongruity be- 
tween his course and his attitude in this Gospel. In the 
other Gospels, Christ speaks of his glory, but never in 
Mark. In this Gospel, the disciples do not call Christ 
“ Lord.” 

Accordingly, positions of pre-eminence known to the 
other Gospels are not found here. Peter is repeatedly 
mentioned, but there is no account of the primary posi- 
tion assigned to him in Matthew 10: 2; of his walking 
on the water (Matt. 14: 23); of the blessing pronounced 
on him (Matt. 16: 17); or of the bestowing on him of the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven (Matt. 16 : 19). 

All this is the necessary order. Christians are to be 





kings; but the first step to the throne is the place, work, 
and spirit of a servant (Mark 10: 44). 


THE GOSPEL OF THE OUTER COURT. 


The outer court was open to the whole congregation; 
the other compartments were restricted to certain classes 
and persons. Mark is the Gospel of the common people, 
the Gospel of man; hence it, and it alone, declares the 
place and relation of humanity. The Sabbath was made 
for man, and not man for the Sabbath (Mark 2: 87): 
My house shall be called a house of prayer for all 
nations (Mark 11:17); to love God with all the heart, 
and with all the understanding, and with all the soul, 
and with all the strength, and to love his neighbor as 
himself, is more than all whole burnt-offerings and sacri- 
fices (Mark 12 : 32, 83). Here Christ abrogates the dis- 
tinction between ceremonially clean and unclean food. 
This he said, making all meats clean (Mark 7:19). The 
burnt offering was the only offering that a non-Israelite 
could offer (Num. 15: 14; Lev. 22: 18). 

The transference from the Jewish position occupied by 
Matthew to the stage of the world on which Mark stands, 
is apparent throughout the Gospel: Jewish customs 
(Mark 8 : 1-14; 14: 12); Jewish places (Mark 1: 5; 
18:8); Jewish facts (Mark 11: 18; 15:16); Jewish 
words (Mark 3:17; 5:41; 7 : 11, 34), are explained. 
There are no instances of the dispossession of unclean 
spirits in Matthew. Here an unclean spirit is the sub- 
ject of the first miracle (Mark 1: 23); and we meet with 
such throughout the Gospel. In Matthew the command 
of John the Baptist is simply, Repent; in Mark, Repent, 
and believe the gospel. In Matthew and Luke—Jewish 
Gospels—repentance is emphasized. The cities in which 
Christ’s mighty works were done are upbraided because 
they repented not. In Mark, belief and unbelief are 
emphasized: All things are possible to him that be- 
lieveth (Mark 9 : 23); he that believeth and is baptized 
shall be saved, and he that believeth not is condemned 
(Mark 16:16). In Matthew the opposition to Christ is 
religious. The Pharisees and the chief priests are its 
embodiment and exponents; the Herodians appear only 
near the close of the conflict, and then under the direc- 
tion of the Pharisees. In Mark, the opposition to Christ 
is from the world as well as from religion. The 
Herodians appear at the beginning of Christ’s career 
(Mark 8: 6); Christ warns his disciples, not as in 
Matthew, simply of the leaven of the Pharisees, but 
against the leaven of Herod (Mark 8: 15); and in the 
last days of Christ the Herodians confront him, equal 
partners with the Pharisees, as they have been through- 
out the Gospel. 

This beginning of the gospel is the first stage of 
redemption,—the wilderness journey into which the 
deliverance from Egypt introduced Israel. The domi- 
nant features of this time are the slow elimination of the 
old leaven and the gradual growth of a new and better 
generation. This stage, apart from its beginning and its 
close, is not foretold in any of the Old Testament pro- 
phetical books except Daniel (if his book can be called 
a prophetical book), and hence there is no citation of 
prophecy in the narrative. The only parable peculiar 
to Mark presents the kingdom of God in an aspect 
nowhere else found, giving the method of the growth of 
Christianity in this dispensation. 

Two miracles, and only two, are peculiar to Mark,— 
the healing of the deaf and dumb (Mark 7 : 32-37), and of 
the blind man at Bethsaida (Mark 8: 22-25). In both of 
these the person cured is taken aside from the multitude 
while the cure is wrought, as “‘ he took his elect people 
aside into the wilderness, where he opens their spiritual 
ears and eyes gradually; not all at once do they see 
clearly; they behold men as trees walking.” The same 
course of dealing finds expression in the statement 
peculiar to Mark, that, in the explanation of parables, 
Christ spake the Word unto them as they were able to 
hear it (Mark 4: 33). 

In the present stage of Christianity the majority of 
men reject Christ; hence the character of rejection 
which marked Matthew constantly is here largely re- 
tained, while we have, what we had not in Matthew, 
instances of recognition and reception. The young man 
who comes to Christ with a great question is one whom 
Jesus loves (Mark 10: 21); the scribe is declared to be 
not far from the kingdom of God (Mark 12: 34); the 
widow with her gift of two mites is commended by the 
Lord (Mark 12 ; 18); the common people hear him 
gladly (Mark 12 : 37), and say, He hath done all things 
well (Mark 9 : 87). 


THE SINGLE SHEAF, 


At the first feast was presented the single sheaf. 
In this Gospel we have Obrist as the sole subject, In 








_own home (Mark 2 
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the other Gospels much space is given to his discourses, 
as in Matthew; to his kinsfolk and associates, as in 
Luke; to the resulta of his work, asin John, But here 
our attention is fixed on Christ alone. Jesus, the indi- 
vidual, stands before us as nowhere else, In Luke, we 
are introduced to the home of his parents; here, to his 
: 1; 3:19). Elsewhere, he is the 
carpenter’s son; here, he is the carpenter (Mark 6: 8). 
Not that he is without associates, On the contrary, his 
human nature is shown in the craving for companionship 
manifested in the continual notice of the presence of his 
friends; he ordained twelve that they should be with 
him (Mark 8:14), The names of his companions are 
given by Mark as by no other évangelist (Mark 1: 29; 
4:86; 12:8). The distinction between Mark and the 
other Gospels in this respect is that there the persons 
introduced are objects of interest, exemplifying some 
working of grace; here they are simply mentioned as 
being with him. He remains the sole object of atten- 
tion. The accounts of the cure of the Syrophenician’s 
daughter (Mark 7 : 24-30), and of the anointing of Christ 
(Mark 14 : 8-9), are only apparently inconsistent with 
this statement; for it is expressly said that the first is 
given as the reason why Jesus could not find the seclu- 
sion he sought; and the second is introduced, out of its 
chronological place, to account for the arrest of Christ 
during the feast, contrary to the intention of the chief 
priests and scribes, 

The presentation of the single sheaf before the Lord 
differed from all other offerings in this respect, that it 
was accompanied by no sin offering. The first sheaf 
was the promise and type of the service of a Sinless One, 
whose life of perfect devotion would have in it no defect 
and no transgression. 

The beginning of the gospel of Jesus Christ, God’s 
Son, is the Gospel of the burnt offering, of the outer 
court, of the single sheaf. It is the promise and pledge 
of the first fruits, to be followed by the final harvest. 

Crozer Theological Seminary. 





THE PEARL OF THE EAST. 
BY SARA LEE. 


Leaving Palestine, the land of the Book, and winding 
up through the defiles of the Lebanon, the grandeur of 
the everlasting hills enters into your heart, and Scripture 
images fill your mind; for this, as quaint old Fuller says, 
was “Solomon’s botanic garden; and in this region he 
gathered his natural history, from the cedar which 
towers on Lebanon to the moss which grows on the 
wall.” And when you cross the river which separates 
the Promised Land from Syria proper, we are almost 
ready to say, with Naaman, “ Are not Abana and Phar- 
par, rivers of Damascus, better than all the waters of 
Israel?””—for a more beautiful crystal stream does not 
flow on earth than the Abana, or, as the moderns call it, 
the Basada. One can but think of the river the streams 
whereof make glad the city of God. And when some 
one said, on looking at its cascades and waterfalls, ‘I? 
we had this in America it would be worth a million 
dollars!” “It is worth more than that here,” I answered, 
“Tt is the life-blood of the country; and all that a man 
hath will he give for his life,” 

From afar off over the plain we caught glimpses of the 
wonderful old city, embowered in its orchards and groves 
of pomegranates and palms, watered by innumerable 
streams, whose silvery sheen, catching the sun-rays, 
glinted in our eyes, with its hundreds of spires and 
minarets uprising from the sea of living green. “A 
handful of pearls in a goblet of emerald” is the apt 
simile of the old Oriental poet. _ 

Just so must the vision have risen in Paul’s eyes 
eighteen hundred years ago, as he approached by the 
same road that we, pilgrims from the far western world, 
are traveling to-day. 

As old as history itself stands Damascus, Josephus 
tells us it was built by Uz, a grandson of Noah. In 
Abraham’s time we know it was a place of note, for his 
trusted steward was Eliezer of Damascus, It is the 
phenix of cities. Almost all the great powers of the 
world have held sway over her. Babylonian, Persian, 
Greeks, Romans, and Saracens in turn dominated the 
country. Twice has she been the center of a dominion 
which has stretched its arms over three-quarters of the 
globe, and for ages here was the capital of the Moham- 
medan faith, Now she is the point of junction between 
the east and the west, or, as an Eastern writer has said, 
“She is the golden clasp which couples the world.” 

Riding between the flowering hedgerows and over the 


emerald turf, which, with its feathery palms, tall white 


irises, scarlet pomegranates, and pink-tinted almond 
blooms, was fitted to be the garden of the goda, we 





came close on to the fairy vision, so like the mirage of 
the desert that we stopped to assure ourselves of the 
reality of the picture, But there she lay, with her curv- 
ing line of houses all gilded and gay with fantastic 
tracery, and her mosks glittering and shining in blue 
and crimson and gold, upspringing from a wilderness of 
coolness and shade, of swaying poplars and leafy walnuts 
and pale apple-blossoms, Beyond and far away rose the 
purple line of the dim mountains, now grown dun in the 
soft haze; and still beyond, through the broken line of 
the hills, here and there we caught glimpses of the pale 
border-line of infinite desert, now grown silvery pale in 
the blinding heat, And so, under the cloudless sky, the 
light wind showering perfumed petals at our feet, we 
gathered great branches of the scarlet pomegranate for 
breast and belt, and, passing through the Mecca gate, 
entered into the earthly Paradise, 

Alas for the disenchantment that awaits one at the 
gate of Paradise! Narrow, crooked, and dirty are the 
lanes—one cannot call them streets—through which one 
must pass to reach the only hotel the city affords. But, 
once there, it is fairyland again; and, after two weeks, 
of boots and saddles the marble-paved court, with its 
cushioned divans, sparkling fountains, fragrant flowering 
lemons, and singing birds, did seem enchanted land. 
And not less so the perhaps more prosaic muslin-draped 
couches, with their cool linen.and soft springs, upon 
which we rested our wearied and cramped limbs, 

Some tagvelers tell us that there is not much to see in 
Damascus; but to me itis the Wonderland. The bazaars 
are marvels, Who that has seen them can ever forget 
those cool, dim, vaulted spaces, radiant with the lustre 
of sheeny silks and glistening heaps of shimmering 
tissues; with the gleam of polished metal arabesqued in 
strangest curving lines and woven threads, as if a spell 
were wrought therein! The heavy Oriental perfume of 
ottar of rose, mingled with the odor of gum and curiously 
scented spices, fills the air. A string of donkeys march 
slowly by. Their loads of green boughs, which almost 
hide the tiny animals from sight, almost touch your face 
as you sit on the small green square of carpet, surrounded 
by the heaps of stuffs, A sweetmeat stand is just behind 
you, tilled with the heavy, dead sweets that are so odd 
and so repugnant to our Western palates. On the other 
side, a large white net is stretched across the entrance of 
the stall, and between the meshes we can see the owner 
kneeling on his gold-embroidered prayer-rug, busy with 
his devotions, Farther on is the silversmiths’ quarter, 
with its workmen busy fashioning the quaint and curious 
trinkets, bangles, and nose-rings, anklets and girdles, 
wonderfully carven boxes, inlaid with precious metals 
and mother-of-pearl, 

Down the narrow covered lane, like a procession of 
ghosts, comes gliding a troop of white-veiled women, 
whose footfalls are noiseless on the beaten earth, as 
they flit from shadow to shadow. Noone who has visited 
it can lose the impression of that strange old-new world, 
where all the business of life is carried on in fashion and 
manner so widely differing from ours, 

It was a lovely Sunday morning, the day after the ter- 
mination of our Palestine campings, and, rested and 
refreshed by a delightful night’s rest, we were prepared 
for a season of thanksgiving for the good way our God 
had led us through the wilderness. 

It was a novel church-going, when, starting out from 
the hotel, we wound our way,through the horse-market 
the inlaid-wood bazaar, and the leather-workers’ quarters, 
All were actively engaged in buying and selling, ham- 
mering and stitching. They turned their heads a moment 
as we passed, and then went on with their occupations, 
As I watched them, I wondered what would be the power 
that would open their minds and hearts to see the truth 
as it is in Christ Jesus, 

For the first time for many months we found ourselves 
among those of our own household of faith. In Pales- 
tine the field is given up to the Church of England, and 
Egypt, as everybody knows, is occupied by the United 
Presbyterian Church of America, And while our inter- 
course with them had proved a source of delight, and we 
had learned to know and love them as brethren, we longed 
for the familiar hymns which are so dear tous, In Syria 
the names of the workers are as familiar as household 
words in our ears. The missionaries who are laboring 
in this far-off corner of the world are Messrs, Crawford 
and Phillips, with a few assistants; but, as it chanced 


that day, there were several with us from the medical: 


college in Bayroot, besides our own band, among whom 
were a number of ministers of the cross, 

It was a small, unpretending building, that little brown 
chapel, in the heart of the old city; but it was filled with 
representatives from all quarters of the world, and heart- 
felt were the thanksgivings that ascended to the throne. 


‘place than the child-garden. 





The sermon was preached by Dr. Rutherford, of Paris; 
the opening prayer was made by Dr. Goodell, of St. 
Louis, so dear to the hearts of many of The Sunday 
School Times’ readers, who has since gone to swell the 
anthem of praise to Him whom he served so faithfully 
here, A missionary on his way home from India led us 
in the closing prayer. And when Dr, Post, of Bayroot, 
read the hymn, and our voices united in “ How firm a 
foundation,” we felt as if it had been a love-feast indeed 
in which we had taken part. 

And in the evening service in the hotel, that followed 
that memorable day, did not our hearts burn within us 
as the little band of workers told of the difficulties under 
which they labored as they lifted high the royal banner 
among those followers of the False Prophet? 

The next afternoon we went to call at the mission 
compound; and while the others of the party talked 
with Mrs, Phillips, the children of the household gath- 
ered about me, and begged to be told of the home-land 
and the little people there. As we drank our tea, one 
little five-year-old toddler came and thrust his curly head 
into my lap, and whispered : 

* Will 00 do some’in for Charley?” 

“That I will,” I said, kissing the rosy lips. 

“Will oo pease give this to my danpa, and tell him 
Charley says it’s to buy sweeties with? Charley loves 
danpa;” and, opening his little pink palm, he displayed 
a battered and beaten silver piastre,—five-cent piece, I 
carefully put the treasure in an inner compartment of 
my pocketbook, and Charley gave a deep sigh of satis- 
faction. Needless to say the commission was executed. 
There were tears in my eyes when I received it, and 
drops on the old gentleman’s cheek when he took it; 
and among his highly prized treasures is that tiny Turk- 
ish coin. Blessings on the missionaries and their work! 

Danville, Ky. 





DOING, NOT DREAMING. 
BY I. E. DIEKENGA, 


It is doing, not dreaming, that makes one a man. 

If the plan is not followed, what good is the plan? 
You may think till you seem, in your rapturous zeal, 
To rise as if borne upon pinions; to feel 

The stars sink beneath you; and, fanning your face, 
Elysian zephyrs surround you in space. 

That will not advance you,—no flame of desire 

Has ever sufficed to lift any one higher, 

But doing, and doing, and doing again, 

Though little each day, yet each day all one can, 
With courage and patience, to God ever true, 

*Tis wonder what wonders a person ean do, 


St. Louis, Mo, 





THE KINDERGARTEN ATMOSPHERE IN 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 
BY LUCY WHEELOCK. 


To many superficial visitors in kindergartens, what 
they term “the fancy work” seems the essential thing 
in the system. “Oh, yes!” say such observers, “the 
little mats and cards are very pretty; but I don’t see the 
use of it all.” Such an estimate of the manual work is 
like taking one branch and calling it the whole tree. 
The kindergarten means growth, culture, as the name 
indicates, of the child-flowers. It alone, of all educa- 


, | tional systems, heeds the injunction to love with all the 


heart, with all the soul, and with all the mind. It 
attends to the culture of the emotions, and of the 
spiritual nature, as well as of the intellectual, 

Ought not this threefold training to be the office of the 
Sunday-school? To awaken the heart to love, the mind to 
know, the spirit to aspire towards the infinite goodness,— 
this should be the ultimate end of all teaching. Buthow 
are we to quicken the growth in these directions? 

For suggestion, for inspiration, there is no better 
Let us place ourselves in 
the midst of a group of children, clustered closely about 
the “school-mamma” for their opening exercises, We 
shall hear many little voices reverently repeating a 
morning prayer: 

“Now, before we work to-day, 

Let us not forget to pray 

To God, who kept us through the night, 
And woke us with the morning light, 
Help us, Lord, to love thee more 

Than we ever loved before; 

In our work, and in our play, 

Be thou with us all the day.” 


Heavy, indeed, must be the wings of the spirit that 
does not feel itself lifted, by such a prayer, nearer that 
heaven where their angels behold the face of the Father. 


Miss Peabody tells of an imstance in a kindergarten, 
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among the veriest waifs of humanity, when this prayer 
was omitted, owing to the absence of the regular teacher. 
Later a child was discovered in tears, and, in reply to a 
question as to the cause, said: 

“We did not say ‘ Be thou with us all the day.’” 

A hymn follows this prayer. Often it is: 

“ Careful Gardener, Friend so dear, 
Gently to thy flowers here 
Send the sunshine and the rain, 
Till they lift their heads again. 

“ Without thee they droop and die; 
Let them in thy love-light lie; 
They shall know no fear of harm, 
Sheltered by thy loving arm. 

“Let them grow from year to year 
To beauty and to thee more near; 
When at last the flowers are blown, 
Cull them for thy happy home.” 

Songs of the sunshine, of all the “ wonderful works 
of God,” lead “through nature up to nature’s God.” 
Recently a child said to me, “ You did not speak of God, 
but of what God has made,” showing a dawning idea of 
the connection between the Creator and creation. 

“If I should talk about something you had done, 
should I not speak of you?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes!” she said, with a tone of satisfaction. 
“T see.” 

If we remain in our kindergarten through the morn- 
ing, we shall find the air filled with snatches of song, 
expressing some tender or joyous emotion. Does this 
not show the Sunday-school teacher that “‘ music is the 
art-path to God,” that it appeals most directly to the 
sensibilities? But what moral training do we notice? 
The method used is God’s method with every human 
being. ‘ Work out your own salvation.” Each child 
is made to feel himself a part of the great whole, on 
whom the beauty of the whole depends. In all his work 
with the different gifts, he sees that nothing is insignifi- 
cant, that everything has its place, and so begins to grasp 
the moral truth that he, too, must fill his place in life. 

Is there a child who refuses to join with the others, to 
make his will conform to the general desire, he is shown 
that the harmony and happiness of the play depend upon 
him, and that he must put himself in right relations 
before the sun of love can shine again. 

The atmosphere is one of peace and good-will, radi- 
ating from the personality of the teacher, who is the 
under-gardener, watching for the blossoms of love and 
goodness with patient care. When a sudden wind of 
anger or unkindness invades this spot, she says: 

“Kind hearts are the gardens, 
Kind thoughts are the roots, 
Kind words are the blossoms, 
Kind deeds are the fruits ; 
Love is the sweet sunshine 
That warms into life, 

For only in darkness 
Grow hatred and strife.” 

When this atmosphere is carried into the Sunday- 
school, we shall not need to talk so much of order. The 
order will be that of the flowers, each doing its best to 
gladden the world. We shall not talk of discipline, but 
of becoming disciples indeed, because there is love one 
to another. 


Boston, Mass. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


HE WAS NOT SUSPECTED. 
BY F. B. STANFORD. 





It is not probable that any one who might chance to 
be a stranger in the village church at Belleport would 
ever guess how the church got its Sunday-school library. 
It was the talk of the whole village not a great while 
ago; and everybody takes pride in showing it to visitors. 

One night about six years ago Sidney Browne and 
Stephen Smith, a couple of pupils in the Belleport 
Classical Institute, suggested an idea. Sidney says that 
Stephen thought of it first; but Stephen attributes the 
idea to Sidney. They proposed to their sixteen class- 
mates to start a savings-bank. 

“ Here we are, sixteen of us,” said Sidney, “all intend- 
ing to complete the course and graduate together at the 
end of four years. All of us have a little spending- 
money every month; and if every fellow will put a trifle 
into the bank from week to week, the class will have a 
good round sum at graduation to make the biggest time 
with that’s ever been made in this institution, I can 
tell you.” 

“T don’t think any of us would miss a dime now and 
then,” said Stephen, 





“Tt would be easier to save the money that way,” a 
boyenamed Seth Jones suggested, “than to scrape it all 
together in a week at graduation, when we shall want it.” 

“That’s just what I should say,” assented another, 
William Wambold. 

“‘ But some fellers will put in a good deal, mebbe, and 
others won’t put in anything hardly,” said Dory Blakesly. 
“That’s just the way it’ll be, you will see; and those 
who don’t put in much will come in for the good time 
the same as those who put in a good deal.” 

‘Don’t you fret about that,” Sidney replied. “We'll 
fix it so everybody will know who’s ahead and who’s at 
the tail.” 

So the Belleport Institute Savings Bank was organized. 
Sidney Browne was president, Stephen Smith vice-presi- 
dent, Seth Jones cashier, and six others of the class were 
chosen to be a board of directors. A small room was set 
apart in the attic of the old Institute building, for the 
business of the bank and the meeting of the board. At 
the end of the year the class had one hundred and fifty 
dollars on deposit, and there was great excitement over 
the election of new officers; and about this time it was 
suggested by Seth Jones’s father, a real-estate agent, 
that something ought to be done with so much money to 
make it earn more interest than the town savings-bank 
could pay. He advised the boys to buy a house-lot 
which was for sale in the village, and wait for a rise in 
value. The class held a meeting every day during a 
week to consider that suggestion. When they had 
finally purchased the lot, they found amusement another 
week in building a fence around it. 

But it would take too long to tell everything that 
came to pass in connection with that purchase. The 
boys flooded the ground when it came winter, and made 
a small skating-park, from which they reaped a harvest 
in dimes; they made a vegetable garden of the land in 
the spring, and sold their produce in a neighboring city 
at a good price; and finally Seth Jones’s father himself 
gave them twice as much for the lot as they had paid 
for it. That was just before graduation, when the Belle- 
port Institute Savings Bank found that it had accumu- 
lated and saved in four years, by investment and enter- 
prise, five hundred dollars. 

“Tt is too much money to spend just for fun!” Sidney 
Browne declared. 

“ That's so!” three or four agreed at once, 

“Who would ever have believed we could scrape in 
such a pile?” asked Stephen Smith. Then he leaped to 
his feet, surprised by the thought that came to him. 
“Tl tell you what we can do, fellows! Let’s give our 
Sunday-school a library!” 

It was agreed there and then. 

And now comes the oddest part of all that is told of 
the whole affair. The fourth night before the day of 
graduation, Professor Harkins and seven of the class 
were up in the attic room which had been used as the 
bank. They were all busy until a late hour, directing 
the printed invitations to the large number to be invited 
to the graduating exercises. The door was locked. 
Everybody was sure of that afterwards. No one entered 
or went out of the room except the Professor, the seven 
boys, and a pet monkey belonging to the Professor. 
But, one way or another, the Professor lost in that room 
the five-hundred-dollar bill which the boys had handed 
over to him. It was arranged for him to keep it until 
the moment came, in the graduating exercises, when 
Stephen Smith would surprise the superintendent of the 
Sunday-school by presenting it to him. The Professor 
did not discover the loss until the following day. Then 
there was much consternation. Not only the entire 
school, but the whole village, was excited before dark 
about the loss. The only*idea the Professor had, was 
that he might have folded the bill unintentionally in 
some one of the invitations. If he had done so, who 
had received it? The invitations had all been sent 
through the post-office early in the morning. 

“Everybody is in a hurry to have that money found,” 
said Seth Jones, who bad been to the post-office and 
most everywhere else in the village. “ Nobody knows 
who may be suspected of receiving it.” 

**Some one has got it, of course,” William Wambold 
insisted. “ The Professor is pretty sure he put it in one 
of the envelopes when he took the rank bills out of 
his pocket.” 

“Well, I move we go up to the bank and search for it 
all the same, whatever he believes,” put in Stephen Smith. 
“Ten to one it'll turn up somewhere in that region yet.” 

They got a lantern and went up to the attic room, 
where they ransacked every hole and corner in the 
course of the next half-hour. But there was not much 
in the room to turn over. It was a bare place, furnished 
only with a couple of pine tables, a few rickety chaira, 





and a small trunk in which the account-books of the 
bank were kept. 

“TItis my opinion,” said William Wambold, “ that if) 
the bill was lost here, somebody got in last night or early 
this morning and found it.” 

“That new fellow, the janitor, perhaps,” suggested 
Seth Jones. 

“Pshaw! that’s non—” 

“ Hark!”’ 

It might have been the wind rattling the window, but 
it sounded like the creak of a step on the stairs. Seth 
thought it was the janitor and he instantly put out 
the light. 

“ Be quick! Hide under the table,” he whispered. 

What they were afraid of, or why they attempted to 
hide, were questions they did not stop to consider. The 
next moment Professor Harkins opened the door and 
stood on the threshold with a lantern in his land. 

“Why, boys, what is the matter?” he asked, rather 
astonished. “I did not expect to find any one here 
hiding.” 

They crawled out into the light and explained. And 
the Professor said he had come to get his overcoat, which 
he had left hanging in the room the previous night. He 
had forgotten it when he went home. 

“Don’t worry about the bill any more,” he said, as 
they all went down the stairs. “If it is not found, I 
shall replace it, of course, when it is needed.” 

While they stood outdoor, however, the boys saw that 
the Professor was much troubled, although he tried 
not to be. 

“We ought to keep ‘an eye on that new janitor, I 
think,” Seth Jones insisted as soon as the Professor 
had left. 

“ Yes, that’s what I think,” echoed William Wambold, 
dolefully. 

“Nonsense!” said Stephen Smith. 
to be suspicious of any one.” 

But the money had disappeared, and somebody must 
know what had become of it. That was what all Belle- 
port said for several days, though no one accused any- 
body. Onthe morning of graduation day at the Institute 
the excitement had reached its height. Before ten 
o’clock the hall of the old school building was so crowded 
that not even the Professor’s monkey could have squeezed 
in at any of the doors. It looked as though every soul 
in the village had turned out to listen to the boys’ decla- 
mations, to talk over their generous project in connec- 
tion with the church, and to guess what had become of 
the big bill. 

“Judge Armstrong isn't here, though,” said Sidney 
Browne. ; 

“T heard some one at the door say he had not received 
an invitation,” answered the Professor, excitedly. “ But 
X am sure I sent him one.” 

The Professor was sitting at a small table on the plat- 
form anxiously looking over the invitations that had 
been given up at the door. He was so intent on his 
work that he did not notice his monkey come in at one 
of the open windows, and snuggle himself on his over- 
coat in an arm-chair behind him. Everybody else saw 
him, however, and laughed. The monkey meant to be 
on hand with all the rest of the town. 

Fans fluttered, programmes sustled, and the crowd was 
growing anxious for the exercises to begin. It was now 
that something happened which no one could. have 
anticipated. The professor left the pile of invitations a 
moment, to speak to his wife. Instantly the monkey 
hopped over to the table, seized as many of the envel- 
opes as he could get hold of, aud darted back to his seat, 
where he began hastily to conceal them in the pocket of 
the professor’s overcoat. There was ashout of merriment. 

“You rascal, what are you doing?” the Professor called, 
laughing too. 

The monkey was scared, leaped to the window, and 
went down the lightning-rod. 

Every man, woman, and child in the hall looked on 
with surprise to see the Professor take out of that over- 
coat pocket, not only the invitations the monkey had 
just thrust into it, but the missing invitation to Judge 
Armstrong also, in which was found the lost five-hundred- 
dollar bill. The mystery was ail as clear as daylight 
now, the Professor said. That invitation probably had 
fallen on the floor the night he and the boys were at 
work together. The monkey had picked it up, and put 
it in the coat which hung against the wall. 

Everybody’s mind was relieved. When Stephen Smith 
made a neat little speech, and presented the bill to the 
Sunday-school, there was the wildest enthusiasm. 

This is the story they tell in connection with the library 
of the village church at Belleport. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[First Quarter, 1889.] 


1, January 6.—The Mission of John the Baptist......... eocsneeses Mark 1:1-11 
2. Jan. 13.—A Sabbath in the Life of Jesus.... Mark 1: 21-34 


8. January 20.—Healing of the Leper 
4. January 27.—Forgiveness and Healing 
6, February 3.—The Parable of the Sower, 
6, February 10.—The Fierce Demoniac. 

7. February 17.—The Timid Woman’s Touch 
8. February 24.—The Great Teaciuer and the Twelve.......... 


Mark 1 : 35-45 
Mark 2: 1-12 
Mark 4: 10-20 
Mark 5 : 1-20 

















..Mark 6: 1-13 








9 March 3.—Jesus the Messiah. Mark 8: 27-9:1 
10. March 10.—The Child-like Spirit.. Mark 9 : 33-42 
11, March 17.—Christ’s Love to the Youn.......cceeesersesseree Mark 10 : 13-22 


12. March 24.—Blind Bartimeus 


Mark 10 : 46-52 





18, March 31.—Review; or, Temperance Lesson, Eph. 5: 15-21; or, Mis 


sionary Lesson, Isa. 35 : 1-10, 





LESSON IL, SUNDAY, JANUARY 13, 1889. 
Tittz: A SABBATH IN THE LIFE OF JESUS. 
LESSON TEXT. 


(Mark 1 : 21-34, 


COMMON VERSION. 


21 And they went into Ca-per’- 
na-tm; and straightway on the 
sabbath day he entered into the 
synagogue, and taught. 

22 And they were astonished at 
his doctrine: for he taveht them 
as one that had authority, and 
not as the scribes. 

28 And there was in their syna- 
gogue a man with an unclean 
spirit; and he cried out, 

24 Saying, Let us alone; what 
have we to do with thee, thou 
Jesus of Niiz’a-réth? art thou come 
to destroy us? I know thee who 
thou art, the Holy One of God. 

25 And Jesus rebuked him, say- 
ing, Hold thy peace, and come 
out of him. 

26 And when the unclean spirit 
had torn him, and cried with a 
loud voice, he came out of him. 

27 And they were all amazed, 
insomuch that they questioned 
among themselves, saying, What 
thing is this? what new doctrine 
ds this? for with authority com- 
mandeth he even the unclean 
spirits, and they do obey him. 

28 And immediately his fame 
spread abroad throughout all the 
region round about Gal’i-lée, 

29 And forthwith, when they 
Were come out of the synagogue, 
they entered into the house of 
8i’mon and Andrew, with James 
and Jéhn. 

80 But Si’mon’s wife’s mother 
lay sick of a fever; and anon they 
tell him of her. 

81 And he came and took her 
by the hand, and lifted her up; 
and immediately the fever left 
her, and she ministered unto 
them. 

And at even, when the sun 
did set, they brought unto him 
all that were diseased, and them 
that were possessed with devils, 

$3 And all the city was gathered 
together at the door. 

84 And he healed many that 
were sick of divers diseases, and 
cast out many devils; and suf- 

‘ fered not the devils to speak, 
because they knew him, 








Memory verses, 21, 22.) 


REVISED VERSION. 


21 And they go into Caperna- 
um; and straightway on the 
sabbath day he entered into 
the synagogue and taught. 

22 And they were astonished at 
his teaching: for he taught 
them as having authority, 

23 and not as the scribes. And 
straightway there was in their 
synagogue a man with an un- 
clean spirit; and he cried out, 

24 saying, What have we to do 
with thee, thou Jesus of Naza- 
reth? art thou come to destroy 
us? Iknow thee who thou art, 

25 the Holy One of God, And 
Jesus rebuked ‘him, saying, 
Hold thy peace, and come out 

26 of him, And the unclean 
spirit, ? tearing him and crying 
with a loud voice, came out 

27 of him. And they were all 
amazed, insomuch that they 
questioned among themselves, 
saying, What is this? a new 
teaching! with authority he 
commandeth even the unclean 
spirits, and they obey him, 

28 And the report of him went 
out straightway everywhere 
into all the region of Galilee 
round about. 

29 And straightway, *when 
they were come out of the 
synagogue, they came into the 
house of Simon and Andrew, 

30 with James and John. Now 
Simon’s wife’s mother lay sick 
of a fever; and straightway 

81 they tell him of her: and he 
came and took her by the hand, 
and raised her up; and the 
fever left her, and she minis- 
tered unto them, 

82 And at even, when the sun 
did set, they brought unto him 
all that were sick, and them 
that were ‘possessed with 

83 devils. And all the city was 
gathered together at the door. 

84 And he healed many that were 
sick with divers diseases, and 
cast out many § devils; and he 
suffered. not the ‘devils to 
speak, because they knew him®, 


10r, f& %Or, convulsing %Some ancient authorities read when he was 
demons. 


come out of the synagog 


ue, he came 
@Many ancient authorities add to be Christ. 


&c. 4Or, demoniacs 5Gr, 


See Luke iv. 41. 


The American Committee would substitute ‘‘ demoniacs” or “ posnseasg 
emons”’ 


with demons” for ‘ posses 
for *‘ devils” ( twice ) in verse 34, 


with devils” in verse 33, and “ 





LESSON PLAN. 


Topic OF THE QUARTER: Jesus the Mighty Worker. 


GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Believe me that Iam 
in the Father, and the Father in me: or else believe me for the 


very works’ sake-—John 14 : 11. 


Lesson Topic: The Confidence and Zeal of Jesus. 


Lesson OUTLINE: 


1. The Confidence of Jesus, vs. 21-27. 


2. The Zeal of Jesus, vs. 28-34. 


GoLDEN TExt: As his custom was, he went into the syna- 
gogue on the sabbath day.—Luke 4 : 1h 


Darty Home REapIngs: 


M.—Mark 1 : 21-34. The confidence and zeal of Jesus, 
T.—Matt. 4: 12-25, Matthew’s parallel narrative, 
W.—Luke 4 : 30-44, Luke’s parallel narrative, 
T.—Matt. 7: 15-29. The confident teacher. 

F.—Matt. 14: 13-36. The confident miracle-workez, 
$.—John 2:1-17. The zeal of Jesus, 

S-—Titas 2:1-14. Christian zeal, 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I. THE CONFIDENCE OF JESUS. 


1. In Sacred Services: 


“ne on the sabbath day he entered into the synagogue 
1). 


Jesus went about, .. . teaching in their synagogues (Matt. 4 : 23). 
He departed thence, and went into their synagogue (Matt. 12 : 9). 
He entered, as his custom was, into the syn e (Luke 4 : 16). 
I ever taught in synagogues, and in the temple (John 18 : 20). 
il. In Authoritative Teaching : 
He taught them as having authority, and not as the scribes (22). 
He taught them as one having authority (Matt. 7 : 29). 
Thou art a teacher come from God (John 3 : 3 


: 2). 
My teaching is not mine, but his that sent me (John 7 : 16). 
Never man so spake (John 7 ; 46). 


itl. In Subduing Demons : 


Jesus rebuked him, saying, Hold thy peace, and come out of 

him (25). 

And he... cast out many devils (Mark 1 : 34). 

Come forth, thou unclean spirit, out of the man (Mark 5 : 8). 
In my name shall they cast out devils (Mark 16 : 17). 

He gave them power and authority over all devils (Luke 9 : 1). 
IV. In impressing Men: 

They were all amazed, ... saying, What is this? (27.) 
The multitudes were astonished at his teaching (Matt. 7 : 28). ; 
It was never so seen in Israel (Matt. 9 : 33). 

We never saw it on this fashion (Mark 2 : 12). 
We have seen strange things to-day (Luke 5 : 26). 


1, ‘‘Straightway on the sabbath day he entered into the synagogue 
and taught.”” Jesus (1) Honored the Sabbath; (2) Entered the 
synagogue ; (3) Taught the Word ; (4) Did it straightway. 

2. “ He taught them as having authority.”” (1) The source of his 
authority ; (2) The scope of his authority; (3) The duration of 
his authority ; (4) The aims of his authority. 

rotest ; i The 


y 
8. *‘He cried out, saying,’’— (1) The demon’s 
demon’s expostulation ; (83) The demon’s confession; (4) The 
demon’s malice ; (5) The demon’s defeat. 
4. “What is this?’’ (1) The acknowledgment of superrnal power ; 
(2) The inquiry for sufficient cause. 


Il. THE ZEAL OF JESUS. 


. Enlarged Opportunity : 


P The report of him went out... everywhere into all... Gali- 
ee (28). 

The report of him went forth into all Syria (Matt. 4 : 24). 

They ... spread abroad his fame in all that land (Matt. 9 : 81). 

It was noised that he was in the house (Mark 2 : 1). 

A great door and effectual is opened unto me (1 Cor. 16 : 9). 


ll. Prompt Activity: 


And straightway ... they came into the house of Simon (29), 
I will come and heal him (Matt. 8 : 7). 
He went with him (Mark 5: 24). 
The zeal of thine house shall eat me u 
As we have opportunity, let us work 


iit. Personal Ministration : 

He came and took her by the hand, and raised her up (31). 
Jesus took him by the hand, and raised him up (Mark 9 : 27). 
The same came unto him by night, and said (John $ : 2). 


They marvelled that he was speaking with a woman (John 4 ; 27). 
Teaching you... from house to house (Acts 20 : 20). 


IV. Public Ministration ; 


PP the city was gathered together... And he healed many 
, 34). 


Seeing the multitudes, he... taught them (Matt. 5 :1, 2). 
He began to teach them many things (Mark 6 : 34), 
Jesus stood and cried, saying, ... Come unto me, and drink (John 


7:37). 
Teaching you publicly (Acts 20 : 20). 


1. ‘‘ The report of him went out straightway.” (1) By what means? 
(2. ine what motives? (3) To what extent? (4) With what 
effects? 

2. ‘‘ And straightway,... they came into the house of Simon.” 
(1) Whence they came; (2) Whither they went; (3) Why they 
went; (4) How they went.—(1) The sanctuary a preparation for 
service; (2) Service the outflow of the sanctuary. 

8. ‘‘ He came and took her by the hand, and raised her up.” 
The sutfering woman; (2) The divine healer; (8) The restoring 
touch ; (4) The completed cure. 

4, ‘All the city was gathered together at the door.” (1) The won- 
drous guest ; (2) The needy throng; (3) The open door; (4) The 
healing power. . 


(John 2 : 17). 
at which is good (Gal. 6 : 10). 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 
DAILY SERVING, 


Commanded (Matt, 21 : 28 ; John 9: 4). 

Idleness rebuked (Matt. 20 : 6). 

Begin early (Josh. 6: 12,15; 7:16; Mark 1: 85). 

Continue to the end (Eccl. 11 : 6). 

Suitable duties (Psa. 84:10; 119: 164; Prov. 27:1; Dan. 6:10, 13; 
Matt. 6 : 9-18 ; 26:13; Luke 17;4; 1 Pet. 1:17). 

Special days (Psa. 37:13; Mal. 8:2; Matt. 24:50,51; Acts 17:31). 

A wise prayer (Psa. 90 : 12), 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The lesson tells of a sabbath near the beginning of what 
is termed the “ Galilean ministry ” of our Lord. It must be 
placed immediately after the call of the four fishermen (Mark 
1: 16-20, and parallel passages), which seems to have occurred 
shortly after the rejection at Nasareth narrated in Luke 4: 
16-31. The only other important event recorded as occurring 
at this period is the healing of the nobleman’s son (John 4: 
46-54), which took place immediately after the return from 
Judea (v. 47). These are the actual “ surroundings,” and in 
themselves present no difficulty. Nor will the lessons from 
Mark involve us in chronological discussion to any large 
extent, since this evangelist rarely deviates from what is 
usually accepted as the chronological order. But it will be 
necessary to state again the various theories respecting our 
Lord’s ministry. 1. How long did it continue? The answer 
turns upon the number of Passnvers named by John, the only 
evangelist who notices any other Passover than the last. If 
John 5: 1 refers to a Passover, as is in any case grammati- 
cally probable, then the ministry continued a little over three 
years, If that passage is referred tosome other “feast,” then 
a year must be subtracted. It is difficult to identify this 
“ feast ” with any other than the Passover; the shorter period 
crowds the early Galilean ministry into a very brief space. 
2. Accepting the longer period (the Quadripaschal theory), 
we meet another question; namely, did this Passover (the 
second, John §: 1) precede or follow the earlier events of 





the Galilean ministry? Andrews places the entire account 
of Mark from 1:14 (and the parallel accounts) after the 
visit to Jerusalem recorded.in John 5. The date of the 
lesson would then be a few weeks at most after the second 
Passover, in April or May, 781 (A. D. 28). But most har- 
monists place the beginning of the Galilean ministry before 
the second Passover. Robinson, with apparently good reason, 
places the second Passover immediately after the call of Mat- 
thew (Levi). In this Gospel, it will be easy to see just how 
large a portion of the Galilean ministry is thus assigned to 
the first year (lessons 2-4), The date of the lesson would, on 
this theory, be somewhat earlier, a few weeks before the 
second Passover, probably about the middle of March, 781 
(A. D. 28). 

The place was Capernaum, the site of which is still in dis- 
pute. The two prominent localities which have been named 
as the site are Tell Hum and Khan Minyeh. The former 
seems to be accepted by the majority of recent travelers, 
because of the extensive ruins and the probable identity of 
name. The most remarkable ruin is that of a Jewish syna- 
gogue, possibly built by the Roman centurion (Luke 7 : 1-10), 
and possibly that in which our Lord taught. Tell Hum is 
about two miles from the mouth of the upper river Jordan, 
on the north-west shore of the Sea of Galilee; Khan Minyeh 
is between two and three miles farther south, 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 21, 22.—And they go into Capernaum ; and straight- 
way on the sabbath day he entered into the synagogue and taught, 
And they were astonished at his teaching: for he taught them as 
having authority, and not as the scribes: The verses which 
intervene between the close of the last lesson and the begin- 
ning of this one contain the brief account of the temptation 
of Jesus which Mark gives, the general statement that Jesus 
began his ministry in Galilee after John had been put in 
prison, and the story of the call of Peter and Andrew, James 
and John. The account of the temptation belongs, in con- 
nection with the first eleven verses of the chapter, as a part 
of the introductory passage. The Gospel itself, as we may 
say, opens with verse 14; that is, at the point where the 
public ministry of Jesus in Galilee begins. The close con- 
nection of verse 21 with the immediately preceding verses, 
through “and,” makes it clear that the evangelist refers, in 
the pronoun “ they,” to Jesus and the four disciples just men- 
tioned. Apparently (see Matt. 4: 12, 13), this entrance into 
Capernaum occurred after—and not long: after—Jesus had 
left Nazareth, from which place, if we may regard the story 
given in Luke 4: 16-30 as rightly placed in the order of the 
narrative, he had been driven out by the excited inhabitants, 
After finding Peter and the others as he passed by the lake- 
side, and calling them to unite themselves with him, Jesus 
goes with them tothe city, in which, as we may believe, Peter 
and Andrew were now living. The original home of these 
brothers, according to John 1: 44, was at Bethsaida, The 
word “straightway” indicates that the entrance into the 
synagogue followed immediately upon the entrance into 
the town, This word, however, is used so frequently by 
Mark,—and has, accordingly, so much of the character of a 
mere connective between sentences—that we cannot regard it 
as an emphatic word, in many cases, It is used in the present 
chapter eleven times. Jesus entered into the synagogue in 
accordance with the custom of worship on the sabbath, and 
began to teach. He was just taking upon himself the work 
of a public religious teacher, and he took advantage of the 
freedom which the rules and order of the synagogues allowed 
to all who were fitted for this work.— They were astonished at 
his teaching: The word here used by the evangelist should be 
rendered “teaching” (so the Rev. Ver.), rather than “ doc- 
trine” (Auth. Ver.). It was, as we see from the words which 
follow, the manner, rather than the matter, of the preaching, 
which filled them with astonishment. He taught after a 
different manner from the scribes. They were interpreters 
and commentators; he spoke as an original authority—as 
himself the source of the truth which he taught. The scribes 
were the learned men who expounded the Old Testament 
scriptures, but their teachings were necessarily founded on 
what was beyond themselves, Their authority, whatever it 
was, was not that of originators of truth, They were secon- 
dary, not primary. Jesus, in his teaching, spoke forth the 
truth as from the divine source‘ of it, and thus with an 
authority and power of which they knew nothing. “Even 
those who were most accustomed and most submissive to the 
teachings of the scribes,” says Dr. Alexander, “ must have 
felt, as soon as Jesus spoke, that he was speaking with 
authority, declaring his own will, and expounding his own 
law, not that of another.” 

Verses 23, 24.—And straightway there was in their synagogue 
a man with an unclean spirit ; and he cried out, saying, What 
have we to do with thee, thou Jesus of Nazareth? art thou come to 
destroy us? I know thee who thou art, the Holy One of God: 
This outcry of the demoniac followed immediately upon the 
conclusion of Jesus’ discourse, as we may believe, and arrested 
at once, not only his attention, but that of all who were 
present, The statement of the evangelist is, that the man 
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was with, or literally in, an unclean spirit. The mind and 
life of those who were possessed moved, as it were, in the 
sphere of the demon that had entered intothem. The demon 
was in them, in the sense of making them his place of abode ; 
but they were in the demon, in the sense that they were 
under its controlling influence. The demon is here called 
an “unclean spirit,” in accordance with the idea of the Old 
Testament writers that wickedness, as contrasted with holi- 
ness, was unclean. Evil spirits and unclean spirits are sub- 
stantially equivalent terms. The man “cried out,” says the 
evangelist. The man’s voice was used, as we may say, by the 
evil spirit, and was thus the instrument by which the latter 
expressed the alarm and terror experienced in the presence 


_of Jesus. The words “ Let us alone,” which are found at the 


beginning of verse 24 in the Authorized Version, are omitted 
by the Revisers in accordance with the best texts. Even if 
the Greek word thus rendered should be accepted as genuine, 
it would seem probable that the Authorized Version has 


‘explained it incorrectly. It is an interjection, “ah” or “ha,” 


rather than the imperative mood of a verb, “ Let alone,” 
suffer us to be undisturbed. The word is found in Luke’s 
narrative of the scene (Luke 4 : 34).— What have we to do with 
thee? The demon recognized Jesus as a divine messenger, 
whose very presence was indicative of that power which must 
be destructive of himself and of all the powers of evil. There 
is nothing in common between us. Thy presence is an inter- 
ference with us. It must be designed for our destruction. 
The evil spirit declares his knowledge of Jesus—as to who 
he was. It is not strange that—if, in the great conflict 
between the kingdom of God and its enemies which was now 
begun, the demoniacal powers made manifest their influence 
in and over men in such a remarkable way—they should have 
recognized Jesus from the outset as what he was, and should 
have felt that their destruction was at hand., The expression 
“the Holy One of God” is used here, apparently, as desig- 
nating office, rather than ‘character. Jesus is recognized as 
the one appointed and set apart by God for the work of estab- 
lishing the divine kingdom, and overthrowing the kingdom 
of unrighteousness, The personality of the evil spirit, as 
distinct from, and yet possessing the man, seems to be indi- 
cated here, as in other passages of a similar character. The 
evangelists evidently looked upon these evil spirits as thus 
having a distinct and independent existence. 

Verses 25-28.—And Jesus rebuked him, saying, Hold thy 
peace, and come out of him. And the unclean spirit, tearing him 
and crying with a loud voice, came out of him. And they were 
all amazed, insomuch that they questioned among themselves, say- 
ing, What is this? a new teaching! with authority he command- 
eth even the unclean spirits, and they obey him, And the report 
of him went out straightway everywhere into all the region of Gali- 
lee round about: Jesus did not allow the continuance of he 
testimony of the evil spirit, but rebuked him at once. It is 
quite impressive, this unwillingness of Jesus to receive testi- 
mony from any one on behalf of himself, at this early period 
of his ministry. But we may easily understand how, as 
indeed the Holy One of God, he should have rejected and 
forbidden such testimony as that which was here given. The 
driving forth of the evil spirit from the man was the only 
work for him to do. Hence he says, “ Hold thy peace, and 
come out of him.” The word rendered “hold thy peace” 
strictly means “be muzzled.” Possibly, it may convey the 
idea of a silence enforced by another. The expression “come 
out of him” accords with others, used elsewhere, in connec- 
tion with cases of demoniacal possession. The demoniacs 
were healed by the expulsion of the demons; those who were 
sick with diseases, on the other hand, were cured of their 
maladies.—Tearing him: There was a convulsion, as the mar- 
ginal note indicates. This case of demoniacal possession 
would seem to have resembled epilepsy in its manifestations, 
as other cases resembled lunacy, etc. It is noticeable that 
all the cases of which we have an account exhibit such 
symptoms only as are characteristic of physical disorders.— 
Orying with a loud voice: This was a natural manifestation 
attendant upon the convulsion and the departure of the spirit 
in this violent way. As uttered by the spirit, it was indica- 
tive, we may believe, of the unwillingness to leave the man 
of whom he had taken possession.— And they were all amazed: 
These words carry us back to those which occur at the begin- 
ning of verse 22, and we have in this verse the setting forth 
in a particular case of that which verse 22 represents under 
a more general form. They were all so amazed that they 
began to question among themselves what it could mean. 
Was there really among them a divine messenger, the Holy 
One of God? The Revised Version follows the most approved 
text in the words which now follow, and the emphasis is very 
striking.— What ts this? a new teaching! This is not the 
teaching of the scribes, to which we have been accustomed. 
It is a new and strange thing, indeed. Two different explana- 
tions of the sentence have been given here,—that of the 
Revised Version, which connects the words “with authority ” 
with those that follow; and another, which joins them with 
the next preceding words, “a new teaching with authority.” 
According to the latter explanation, the clause which follows 
sets forth the evidence of the fact that the teaching was with 
authority; namely, the command to the unclean spirits, with 


‘thew, according to the best text, has “unto him,” thus making 





the obedience attendant upon it, The striking emphasis of 


the sentences, however, as given by the Revised Version, 

together with the naturalness of that emphasis as we consider 

the state of mind of the speakers, favors the understanding of 
the words after the manner indicated in this version. It was 

a new and strange teaching,—that which, with authority as 

of a higher and divine power, commanded the spirits and 

forced them to obey.—Even the unclean spirits: Even these 

spirits, which so usurped power over men and took possession 

of them in this terrible way, were subject to his word of 
authority. Surely he was a different sort of teacher from the 

scribes. They might well question among themselves, saying, 

“ What is this?” The Revised Version is undoubtedly correct” 
in reading “the region of Galilee round about,” instead of 
“the region round about Galilee,” as the Authorized Version 
has it. The evangelist is speaking of the Galilean country 
in the neighborhood surrounding Capernaum. 

Verses 29-31.—And straightway, when they were come out of 
the synagogue, they came into the house of Simon and Andrew, with 
James and John. Now Simon’s wife’s mother lay sick of a fever ; and 
straightway they tell him of her: and he came and took her by the hand, 
and raised her up ; and the fever left her, and she ministered unto 
them: The word “straightway” has slightly different shades 
of meaning in verses 28 and 29, according to the character of 
the thing spoken of. The extending of the report concerning 
Jesus throughout Galilee could, in the strictest sense, only 
have had its beginning immediately after the performing of 
the miracle. The movement away from the synagogue, on 
the other hand, was the next thing that occurred after the 
scene described was ended. This word is evidently a favorite 
one with Mark, as connecting sentences, The word “they” 
seems to refer to Jesus, Simon, and Andrew, though, accord- 
ing to the strictest grammatical reference, it would include 
all the four disciples. Such freedom is characteristic of the 
simple narrative style of writers like this evangelist. It 
would seem evident from the several accounts in the Gospels, 
that these four disciples. were acquaintances and friends 
before they came into immediate connection with Jesus. 
The presence of James and John at the house is not men- 
tioned by Matthew and Luke. From the account as given 
by Luke, it would seem that the mother of Simon’s wife was 
sick with a severe disease; and thus the miracle was a con- 
spicuous one. Diseases, like the evil spirits, yielded obedi- 
ence to his authoritative act or word. The cure was evi- 
denced by her action consequent upon it. She rose up and 
ministered unto them; that is, Jesus and the others. Mat- 


Jesus prominent. 

Verses 32-34.—And at even, when the sun did set, they brought 
unto him all that were sick, and them that were possessed with 
devils, And all the city was gathered together at the door. And 
he healed many that were sick with divers diseases, and cast out 
many devils; and he suffered not the devils to speak, because they 
knew him: The characteristics of Mark’s simple narrative 
style are seen in these verses in the twofold expression, at 
even, when the sun did set (v. 32), and the expression all the 
city was gathered together at the door (v.33). In the designation 
of the time, Matthew uses the words when even was come (Matt. 
8: 16), and Luke (Luke 4: 40) has when the sun was setting.: 
This is one of the instances in which we find Mark combining 
two phrases, of which Matthew has one and Luke the other. 
The exaggeration, as we may call it, in the words “all the city,” 
belongs to the simple narrative of an ordinary eye-witness in 
common life. The influence of the miracle, and of the 
impression which had been made by it, was to induce all 
who had sick friends to bring them to Jesus, in order that 
they might secure for them, if possible, his healing power. 
The desires of their hearts were granted, and the healing 
influence was exerted. The distinction between those who 
were sick with ordinary diseases and those who were victims 
of demoniacal possession, is made again here, as it is in many 
instances in the Gospels. The demons are represented as 
knowing Jesus, and as ready to declare their knowledge, as in 
the case mentioned in the first part of the lesson; but Jesus 
did not permit them todo so, We may recognize here the 
same unwillingness to allow himself to be proclaimed publicly 
by those whom he healed, which we find elsewhere. The 
time was yet too early for this. His hour had not yet come. 
This Sabbath in the life of Jesus—how full it was of love and 
service, and all that makes the day a blessing to the sick 
and suffering. 
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SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. FREDERIC GODET. 


The sabbath of Jesus which claims our attention to-day 
has been among the sabbaths of men what Jesus himself was 
among other men. We might call it the ideal sabbath 
realized. In it we see as with the eye what it isto remem- 
ber the day of rest “in order to keep it holy.” 

1. Jesus had arrived at Capernaum some days before. The 
sabbath having come, how did he begin the day? The evan- 
gelist has not told us, but we can draw an inference from that 
which is related of the following morning in the thirty-fifth 
verse: “ And in the morning, rising up a great while before 


there prayed.” If he did this upon an ordinary day, with 
greater reason we should think that in the same manner he 
set apart also the first hours of the day as more especially 
devoted to God’s service. He asked his Father to bless his 
rest, and by it effect a holy work; for in those days his rest 
was also a work, according to the words which he addressed 
to the Jews: “My Father worketh hitherto, and I work” 
(John 5: 17). 

2. At the hour appointed for public worship, he goes to 
the synagogue. In relating a similar occurrence, Luke adds 
these few words, which are interesting to us, “as his custom 
was” (Luke 4:16). He did not fail to take part in the wor- 
ship, although he would have had the right to disregard such 
an entirely outward and formal religion, stripped of all real 
devotion and of all life, as the synagogue worship in Israel 
too often was; for his Father’s Word was read there, and, to 
a soul like his, that was sufficient to make this worship 
revered and sacred in his eyes, whatever might be its imper- 
fections. Moreover, he was authorized, according to the 
custom in this worship, to take the Word himself, and 
thus testify to the divine truth, And now that he had 
received the call from above, he could not neglect this oppor- 
tunity to exercise authority over his brethren in the name of 
his Father. There are very few of our readers, doubtless, 
who will enjoy the privilege of being able to take the Word 
in public worship; but surely there is- not one of them to 
whom the twelve hours of the day of Sunday do not offer 
some opportunity to witness for the salvation which we possess 
in Christ, if the heart is full of it. “Out of the abundance 
of the heart the mouth speaketh,” Jesus said. At what time 
would this saying be more true than on the holy day of rest? 
The testimony which Jesus gave to the divine truth not only 
strengthened the good; it had power to move the unclean 
spirit in the midst of the assemblage, and to call forth its sudden 
recoil. It will fall, perhaps, to all my young readers who 
will have the courage to take a firm stand as witnesses for the 
truth, in opposition to their companions or those around them, 
to encounter at times a spiteful or scoffing resistance, to find 
themselves in a struggle with incredulity or calumny, or, 
what is still worse, with the seductive sway of temptation. 
That will be the time to use, as Jesus did, the strength obtained 
in the morning from prayer, and to know how to say, in the 
form suited to the circumstances, “ Unclean spirit, hold thy 
peace! Come out of this man!” 

3. Jesus not only speaks, after leaving the synagogue, he 
acts, while remaining within the limits of sabbatical rest. He 
cures Peter’s mother-in-law; for he knows that “the sabbath 
is made for man, and not man for the sabbath.” Of course 
we cannot, upon leaving the house of worship, like Jesus, go 
to a sick person, and say to her, “ Rise, and walk.” But we 
can, in the course of a Sunday, visit more than one of the 
sick, to soothe the pain of one, to pour balm into the wounded 
heart of another. At the close of a day during which he had 
not accomplished any benevolent work, a Roman emperor 
said: “ My friends, I have lost a day.” Let us not run the 
risk of being obliged to say, at the close of one of our Sun- 
days, “ My God, I have lost one of my Sundays.” 

4. A pleasant afternoon was passed on that day under 
Peter’s roof. Was there ever a more beautiful one on the 
earth? To talk intimately with Jesus inthis way; to gather 
up his words, replete alike with gravity and with vivacity; to 
question him freely, and to receive his replies, all of them 
like rays of heavenly light! Ah, well! On every Sunday 
there can be given to us, also, hours of sweet communion, of 
pleasant walks, of innocent recreation, which Jesus will 
beautify by his presence. Let us seek for such hours. Let 
us not foolishly lose those hours which might be thus enriched. 

5. The sabbath being ended about six o’clock in the even- 
ing, Jesus’ week’s work again begins; the sick arrive in 
crowds, and Jesus grants to each one the laying on of his 
hands (Luke 4: 40) and healing. It is thus that. we should 
go out from our Sundays,—not worn out, fatigued, carried 
away by worldly distractions, but strengthened by medita- 
tion, and ready for new work for God’s glory and the good of 
mankind, If we have received much on a Sunday like the 
sabbath of Jesus, let us give much until the following Sun- 
day, when we shall receive more so 14 to give still more, 
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MIGHTY IN WORD AND DEED. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


None of the incidents in this lesson are peculiar to Mark, 
but the special stamp of his Gospel is on them all; and, both 
in the narration of each and in the swift transition from one 
to another, the impression of Christ’s strength and unpausing 
diligence in filial service is made. The short hours of that 
first sabbath’s ministry are crowded with work; and Christ’s 
energy bears him through exhausting physical labors, and 
enables him to turn with unwearied sympathy and marvelous 
celerity to each new form of misery, and to throw himself 
with freshness undiminished into the relief of each. The 
homely virtue of diligence shines out in this lesson no less 
clearly than superhuman strength, that tames demons and 





day, he went out, and departed into a solitary place, and 


heals all manner of sickness. There are four pictures here, 
compressed and yet vivid. Mark can condense and keep ald 
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the essentials, for his keen eye and sure hand go straight to 
. the heart of his incidents. 

1. The strong Son of God teaching with authority —*They 
enter.” We see the little group, consisting of Jesus and of 
the two pairs of brothers, in whose hearts the mighty convic- 
tion of his Messiahship had taken root, Simon and Andrew 
were at home, in Capernaum; but we may perhaps infer from 
the manner in which the sickness of Peter’s wife’s mother is 
mentioned, that Peter had not been to his house till after the 
synagogue service. At all events, these four were already 
detached from ordinary life and bound to him as disciples. 
We meet here with our first instance of Mark’s favorite 
“straightway,” the recurrence of which, in this chapter, so 
powerfully helps,the impression of eager and yet careful 
swiftness with which Christ ran his course, “ unhasting, un- 
resting.” From the beginning Mark stamps his life with the 
spirit of our Lord’s own words, “I must work the works of 
him that sent me, while it is day: the night cometh.” And 
yet there is ‘no hurry, but the calm, equable rapidity with 
which planets move. The unostentatious manner of Christ’s 
beginning is noteworthy. He seeks to set himself in the 
line of the ordinary teaching of the day. He knew all the 
faults of the synagogue and the rabbis, and he had come to 
revolutionize the very conception of religious teaching and 
worship; but he prefers to intertwine the new with the old, 
and to make as little disturbance as possible, It is easy to 
get the cheap praise of “originality,” by brushing aside 
existing methods, It is harder and nobler to use whatever 
methods may be going, and to breathe new value and life 
intothem. Drowsy, hair-splitting disputations about nothings 
and endless casuistry were the staple of the synagogue talk ; 
but when he opened his mouth there, the weary formalism 
went out of the service, and men’s hearts glowed again when 
they once more heard a voice that lived, speaking from a 
soul that saw the invisible, Mark hag no mission to record 
much of our Lord’s sayings. His Gospel deals more with 
deeds. The sermon he does not give, but the hearer’s com- 
ment he does, Matthew has the same words at the close of 
the Sermon on the Mount, from which it would seem that 
they were part of the oral tradition which underlies the 
written Gospels; but Mark probably has them in their right 
place, Very naturally, the first synagogue discourse in Caper- 
naum would surprise, Deeper impressions might be made 
by its successors, but the first hearing of that voice would be 
an experience that could never be repeated. The feature of 
his teaching which astonished the villagers most was its 
“authority.” That fits in with the impression of strength 
which Mark wishes to make. Another thing. that. struck 
them was its unlikeness to the type of synagogue teaching to 
which they had been accustomed all their lives. They had 
got so accustomed to the droning dreariness and trivial 
subtleties of the rabbis that it had never entered their heads 
that there could be any other way of teaching religion than 
boring men with interminable pedantries about trifles of 
ritual or outward obedience. This new teacher would startle 
all, as an eagle suddenly appearing in a sanhedrin of owls, 
He would shock many; he would fascinate a few. Nor was 
it only the dissimilarity of his teaching, but also its authority, 
that was strange. The scribes spoke with authority enough 
of a sort, lording it over the despised common people, “men 
of the earth,” as they called them, and exacting punctilious 
obedience and much obsequiousness; but authority over the 
spirit they had none, They pretended to no power but as 
expositors of a law; and they fortified themselves by cita- 
tions of what this, that, and the other rabbi had said, which 
was all their learning. Christ quoted no one. He did not 
even say “Moses has said.” He did not even preface his 
commands with a “Thus saith the Lord.” He spoke of his 
own authority: “Verily, J say unto you.” Other teachers 
explained the law; he is a lawgiver. Others drew more or 
less pure waters from cisterns; he is in himself a well of 
water, from which all may draw. To us, as to these rude 
villagers in the synagogue of the little fishing-town, Christ’s 
teaching is unique in this respect. He does not argue; he 
affirms, He seeks no support from others’ teachings; he 
alone is sufficient for us. He not only speaks the truth, 
which needs no other confirmation than his own lips, but he 
is the truth. We may canvass other men’s teachings, and 
distinguish their insight from their efrors; we have but to 
accept his. The world outgrows all others; it can only grow 
up towards the fulness of his, Us and all the ages he teaches 
with authority, and the guarantee for the truth of his teach- 
ing is himself. “Verily, verily, I say unto you.” No other 
man has a right to say that tome, But Christ dominates 
the race, and the strong Son of God is the world’s teacher, 

2. The strong conqueror of demons.—Again we have 
“straightway.” The language seems to imply that this 
wretched sufferer burst hurriedly into the synagogue and 
broke the utterance of astonishment by giving it new food. 
Perhaps the double consciousness of the demoniac may be 
recognized, the humanity being drawn to Jesus by some dis- 
turbed longings, the demoniac consciousness, on the other 
hand, being repelled, It is no part of my business to discuss 
demoniacal possession, I content myself with remarking 
that I, for one, do not see how Christ’s credit as a divine 
_ teacher is to be saved without admitting its reality, nor how 





such phenomena as the demoniac’s knowledge of his nature 
are to be accounted for on the hypothesis of disease or insanity, 
It is assuming rather too encyclopediacal a knowledge to 
allege the impossibility of such possession, There are facts 
enough around us still, which would be at least as satisfac- 
torily accounted for by it as by natural causes; but as to the 
incident before us, Mark puts it all into three sentences, each 
of which is pregnant with suggestions. There is, first, the 
demoniac’s shriek of hatred and despair. Christ had said 
nothing, If, as we suppose, the man had broken in on the 
worship, drawn to Jesus, he is no sooner in his presence than 


+ the other power that darkly lodged in him overpowers him, 


and pours out fierce passions from his reluctant lips, There 
is dreadful meaning in the preposition here used, “a man in 
an unclean spirit,” as if his human self was immersed in that 
filthy flood. The words embody three thoughts,—the fierce 
hatred, which disowns all connection with Jesus; the wild 
terror, which asks or affirms Christ’s destructive might over 
all foul spirits (for the “us” means not the man and the 
demon, but the demon and his fellows); and the recognition 
of Christ's holiness, which lashes unholiness into a paroxysm 
of mingled despair and hate, Does this sound like a mad- 
man, or an epileptic, or like a spirit which knew more than 
men knew, and trembled and hated more than they could do? 
There is nothing more terrible than the picture, self-drawn 
in these spasmodic words, of a spirit which, by its very foul- 
ness, is made shudderingly sensitive to the disturbing presence 
of purity, and would fain have nothing to do with him whom 
it recognizes for the Holy One of God, and therefore its 
destroyer. Foul things that lurk under stones hurry out of 
the light when you lift the covering. Spirits that love the 
darkness are hurt by the light, It is possible to recognize 
Jesus for what he is, and to hate him all the more, Whata 
miserable state that is, to hope that we shall have nothing to 
do with him! These wild utterances, seething with evil 
passions and fierce detestation, do point to the possible 
terminus for men. A black gulf opens in them, from which 
we are meant to start back with the prayer “Preserve me 
from going down into that pit!” 

What a contrast to the tempest in the demoniac’s wild and 
whirling words is the calm speech of Christ! - He knows his 
authority, and his word is imperative, curt, and assured: 
“ Hold thy peace ;” literally, “ Be muzzled,” as if the creature 
were a dangerous beast, whose raving and snapping must be 
stopped, Jesus wishes no acknowledgments from such lips. 
They who bear the vessels of the Lord must be clean. He 
had taught with authority, and now he in like manner com- 
mands, His teaching rested on his own assurance, His 
miracle is done by his own power. That power is put forth 
by his simple word; that is to say, the bare exercise or 
expression of his will is potent. 

The third step in the narrative is the immediate obedience 
of the demon. Reluctant but compelled, malicious to the 
last, doing the house, he has to leave all the harm he can, 
and though no longer venturing- to speak, yet venting his 
rage and mortification, and acknowledging his defeat by one 
parting howl, he comes out. 

Again, we are bid to note the impression produced. The 
interrupted buzz of talk begins once more, and is vividly 
reported by the fragmentary sentences of verse 27, and by 
the remark that it was “among themselves” that they com- 
pared notes, Two things startled the people,—first, the 
“ new teaching;” and, second, the authority over demons, into 
which they naturally generalize the one instance, The busy 
tongues were not silenced when they left the synagogue. 
Verse 28 shows what happened, in one direction, when the 
meeting broke up. With another “straightway,” Mark 
paints the swift flight of the rumor over all the district, and 
somewhat overleaps the strict line of chronology. To let us 
hear how far the echo of such a blow sounded, this first mira- 
cle recorded by him is as a duel between Christ and the 
strong man armed, who keeps his house. The shield of the 
great oppressor is struck first in challenge by the champion, 
and his first essay at arms proves him mightiest, Such a 
victory well heads the chronicle, 

8, The tenderness of the strong Son.— We come back to the 
strict order of succession with another “ straightway,” which 


‘opens a very different scene. The Authorized Version gives 


three “straightways” in the three verses as to the cure of 
Peter’s mother-in-law. ‘“ Immediately” they go to the house, 
“immediately” they tell Jesus of her, “immediately” the 
fever leaves her; and even if we omit the third of these, as 
the Revised Version does, we cannot miss the rapid haste of 
the narrative, which reflects the unwearied energy of the 
Master. Peter and Andrew had apparently been ignorant of 
the sickness till they reached the house, from which the 
inference is not that it was a slight attack which had come 
on after they went to the synagogue, but that the two disci- 
ples had so really left house and kindred, that, though in 
Capernaum, they had not gone home till they took Jesus 
there for rest and quiet and food after the toil of the morn- 
ing. The owners would naturally first know of the sickness, 
which would interfere with their hospitable purpose; and so 
Mark’s account seems more near the details than Matthew’s, 
inasmuch as the former says that Jesus was “told” of the 
sick woman, while Matthew's version is that he “saw” her. 





Luke says that they “ besought him for her.” No doubt that 
was the meaning of “telling” him; but Mark’s representa- 
tion brings out very beautifully the confidence already begin- 
ning to spring in their hearts, that he needed but to know in 
order to heal, and the reverence which hindered them from 
direct asking. The instinct of the devout heart is to tell 
Christ all its troubles, great or small, and he does not need 
beseeching before he answers. He did not need to be told 
either, but he would not rob us of the solace of confiding all 
qur griefs to him, 

Their confidence was not misplaced. No moment inter- 
venes unused between the tidings andthe cure, “ Hecame,” 
as if he had been in some outer room, or not yet in the house, 
and now passes into-the sick-chamber. Then comes one of 
Mark’s minute and graphic details, in which we may see the 
keen eye and faithful memory of Petet. He “took her by 
the hand, and lifted her up.” Mark is fond of telling of 
Christ’s taking by the hand; as, for instance, the little child 
whom he set in the fhidst, the blind man whom he healed, 
the child with the dumb spirit. His touch has power. His 
grasp means sympathy, tenderness, identification of himself 
with us, the communication of upholding, restoring strength, 
It is a picture, in a small matter, of the very heart of the 
gospel, He layeth not hold of angels, but he layeth hold 
of the seed of Abraham. It is a lesson for all who would 
help their fellows, that they must not be too dainty to lay 
hold of the dirtiest hand, both metaphorically and literally, 
if they want their sympathy to be believed. His hand ban- 
ishes not only the disease, but its consequences. Immediate 
convalescence and restoration to strength follow; and the 
strength is used, as it should be, in ministering to the Healer 
who, notwithstanding his power, needed the humble minis- 
tration and the poor fare of the fisherman’s hut, What a 
lesson for all Christian homes is here! Let Jesus know all 
that troubles them, welcome him as a guest, tell him every- 
thing, and he will cure all diseases and sorrows, or give the 
light of his presence to make them endurable. Consecrate to 
him the strength which he gives, and let deliverances teach 
trust, and inflame grateful love, which delights in serving him 
who needs no service, but delights in all. 

4, The strgng Son, unwearied by toil and sufficient for all 
the needy.—Each incident in this lesson has a note of the 
impression it made appended. Verses 32-34 give the united 
result of all, on the people of Capernaum. They wait till 
the Sabbath is past, and then, without thought of his long 
day of work, crowd round the house with their sick, The 
sinking sun brought no rest for him, but the new calls found 
him neither exhausted nor unwilling. Capernaum was but a 
little place, and the whole city might well be “gathered together 
at the door,” some sick, some bearing the sick, all curious and 
eager. There was no depth in the excitement. There was 
earnestness enough, no doubt, in the wish for healing, but 
there was no insight into his message. Any traveling Euro- 
pean with a medicine chest can get the same kind of cortége 
round his tent, These people, who hung upon him thus, 
were those of whom he had afterwards to say that it would 
be more tolerable for Sodom, in the day of judgment, than for 
them. But though he knew the shallowness of the impres- 
sion, he was not deaf to the misery; and, with power which 
knew no weariness, and sympathy which had no limit, and a 
reservoir of healing virtue which the day’s draughts had not 
emptied by a hair’s-breadth, he heals them all. Remarkable 
is the prohibition of the demons’ speech. They knew him, 
while men were ignorant; for they had met him before to-day. 
He would have no witness from them; not merely, as has 
been said, because their attestation would hinder, rather than 
further, his acceptance by the people, nor because they may 
be supposed to have spoken in malice, but because a divine 
decorum forbade that he should accept acknowledgments 
from such tainted sources. 

So ended this first of “the days of the Son of man,” which 
our evangelist records. It was a day of hard toil, of merciful 
and manifold self-revelation. As teacher and doer, in the 
synagogue, and in the home, and in the city; as Lord of the 
dark realms of evil and of disease; as ready to hear hinted and 
dumb prayers, and able to answer them all; as careless of his 
own ease, and ready to spend himself for others’ help,—Jesus 
showed himself, on that Sabbath day, strong and tender, the 
Son of God and the servant of men. 


Manchester, England, 





TEACHING POINTS. 


BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D, 


HOW THE LORD KEPT THE SABBATH. 


1. He went to church; that is, the synagogue, “the place of 
assembling.” These stood in nearly every village. There 
were four hundred and fifty in Jerusalem. Sometimes week- 
day schools and colleges were connected with them, This 
one at Capernaum was probably the one whose ruins are 
fifty-six feet by seventy-four, and which had five aisles, 

2. He took part in the religious services. He read and 
expounded the Scriptures. He had an authority of his own, 
because he had an experience of hisown, He did not tell 
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what Rabbi What’s-his-name said, but what he himself felt 
and knew. 


8, Speaking is not enough, he acts. There was “a man in 
an unclean spirit,” ag we say a man is in business, or in love. 
It is a clear teaching of the Scripture that bodily organs and 
faculties can be possessed and used by a spirit of the Devil, 
as well as by aspirit of aman, Man is the rightful occupant, 
and must surrender the citadel, and willingly admit another 
occupant, but he may not be able to expel him, Man can 
admit the Holy Spirit, and have inspiration, or an unholy 
spirit, and be possessed in mind and will, 

The devils could neither possess Jesus, as they sought, nor 
endure his controlling influence. They cried out (vy. 24). 
But Christ berated him, and said “Be muzzled,” and come out. 

He is as ready to say it now, and there is as much need of 
his saying it. The great realities of this world are spiritual. 
Steam, lightning, gravitation, are small transient things. 
Armies besiege Paris and the Crimea, but the greatest forces 
besiege the city of Mansoul, ‘ 

No news travels like the news of spiritual power. News 
of a mere revival fills the city at once (v. 28). 

If the celibacy of the clergy is essential, Peter could not 
have been the original pope (v. 30), 

One who serves the Master brings blessings to his family 
and all associated with him (v. 31); even to all the bad 
conditioned of a whole city (y. 34). 

Acceptance of miraculous help does not necessarily imply 
acceptance of spiritual life. There may be an Eden not 
continuing into aheaven. Capernaum was exalted to heaven, 
but had to be thrust down. How near and complete the 
Divine bringing! How partial the human acceptance! Is 
it so yet? 

The Sabbath is for rest, for spiritual growth by God’s word 
and spirit, and for imparting instruction and help to others, 

Denver, Cola, 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 


BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


On the sabbath day he entered into the synagogue and taught 
(v. 21). Teaching is a duty as well as a privilege. He who 
has knowledge which would benefit others ought to com- 
municate that knowledge to those who have need of it. In 
order to teach effectively, one must have a fitting time and 
place. For the teaching of God’s truth by a child of God, 
the house of God on God’s day presents a choice opportunity, 
now as in the time of Jesus. The Sunday-school of to-day is 
the successor of the synagogue Bible-school of eighteen cen- 
turies ago. He who would imitate the spirit and work of 
Jesus, would do well to be a teacher in the Sunday-school, if 
he is capable of teaching there. And if he cannot teach, he 
ought to be able and willing to be taught. Jesus is still a 
teacher in many a Bible-school, and he who misses the Bible- 
school misses the teaching of Jesus there. 

They were astonished at his teaching: for he taught them as 
having authority (v.22). It always gives power to a preacher 
or a teacher to have unwavering confidence in his mission. 
If he is sure that God is back of him, and that he is God’s 
representative in both action and doctrine, his words tell, 
and his manner tells also. When a teacher is a little in 
doubt about the truth he is teaching, his hearers are likely 
to be a good deal more so. When a preacher tells his peo- 
ple of his doubts about a doctrine he is set to preach, he is 
helping his hearers to have similar doubts, without helping 
them to believe anything else with positiveness, But when 
a preacher or a teacher believes something with all his heart, 
he is pretty sure to make others believe it, as he presses it 
upon them with dead earnestness, as though his life and 
theirs depended on its acceptance by them. 

And the unclean spirit, tearing him and crying with a loud 
voice, came out of him (v. 26). The Devil does his worst when 
he sees he is doing his last. If you are going to have victory 
in your present struggle,—and you can have it through 
Christ,—-you must have your hardest fighting just at the 
moment of triumph, So it will be with those for whom you 
are working and praying. Don’t be discouraged because of 
the Devil’s scratching and yelling as if he were having every- 
thing his own way. That is only his style of showing spite, 
when he finds that he must quit. There is comfort in this 
thought in the darkest hour ef the night—which is just 
before day. 

Out of the synagogue, ... into the house (v. 29). If one gains 
anything from being in the sanctuary, it ought to show itself 
in his house, It is not easy to judge of a man’s home life by 
his appearance while in church; but it is easy to judge of a 
man’s spirit while in church, by noting his conduct while at 
home. If his seeming fervor in prayer and praise, and his 
apparent interest in the word of God while he is in the place 
of public worship, means anything, it will be evidenced beyond 
a question in his family circle after public worship has ended. 
It is all right to be at church, and to get the most good pos- 
sible there; but one must go out of the synagogue into the 
house;—then comes the test of the value to him of his 
church-going. 

Simon's wifes mother lay sick (vy. 30). Being a disciple of 
Jesus doesn’t keep one’s home fsom sickness, Te be loved of 





Jesus does not shield one from earthly trial. A call to bea 
follower of the Saviour is a call to be a partaker of his suf- 
ferings now, in order to be a sharer of his glories hereafter. 
The last cause for wonder in the home of a child of God is 
sickness or sorrow. 

Straightway they tell him of her. And what better could they 
have done? They didn’t take it for granted that Jesus would 
know all about this sickness without their telling him; but 
they told it to him as if everything depended on that telling. 
If a thing is worth our anxiety, or our care, or our thought, 
it is worth telling Jesus about, What he will do when he is 
told of it, we do not know; but that he will be interested in 
it, if it interests those whom he loves, we may be very sure. 
Sometimes there are a great many things for us to do in our 
troubles; alwaysthere is something for us todo; but never is 
there anything more important than our telling our trouble 
to Jesus, 

He came and took her by the hand, and raised her up (v. 31). 
Jesus is always ready to take a suffering disciple of his by 
the hand, whether he thinks best to raise that disciple up 
or not, And it would be better to lie on a bed of weakness or 
of pain until the hour of one’s death, holding the hand of 
Jesus, than to stand or to walk in full health, and in the 
choicest surroundings of earth, without that loving, helpful 
hand-clasp. If we are sick, we cannot ask, with an assurance 
of a favorable answer, to be raised up to health; but- we can 
ask that Jesus will take us by the hand, and know that our 
prayer will be granted. And as for ourselves, so for our 
loved ones, Whether they stand in health or lie in sickness 
is a minor matter,—and that at God’s disposal; but that they 
are held by the hand of Jesus is everything to them,—and 
to that end man’s prayers are availing, 

He healed many, ... and cast out many devils (v. 34). Jesus 
did enough of healing the diseased body, and of cleansing the 
possessed soul, to show both his power and his love; but he 
did not put an end to sickness or to sin, So far as we can 
see, he might have spoken the one word that should at once 
heal all who were in sickness the wide world over; but he 
did not do any such thing. Or he might have then ‘ended 
forever the power of the Adversary of souls, but that was not 
in God’s plan of redemption; and we may be sure that God 
had the best of reasons for doing just as he did do, whether 
we can see or understand his reasons or not. As it is, there 
are sick ones to bring to Jesus, or to tell him of, now; and 
there are those who are evil possessed. He still heals many, 
and casts out many demons, day by day. It isfor us to make 
known to him the cases calling for his help and care, and to 
trust him utterly for doing the best that can be done. 

Philadelphia, 





TEACHING HINTS, 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


Jesus led a very busy life during his three years of public 
ministry. So occupied was he at times, that he and his dis- 
ciples hardly had time for their meals. His Sundays were 
no exception to the general rule, and of these we have a 
specimen in the lesson of to-day. In the morning of that 
day he entered into a synagogue, and there found a man who 
had an unclean spirit. The evil spirits that possessed the 
man led him to cry out and beseech the Master to let them 
alone. At this, Jesus, in compassion, rebuked the spirit, and 
commanded him to come out of the man, In rage at this 
command, and yot powerless to refuse, the spirit tore the man 
violently, and came out of him, At this the people were 
amazed, and the fame of the Saviour spread all abroad in 
that region, As soon as Jesus and his disciples came out of 
the synagogue, they went to the house of Simon Peter, whose 
mother-in-law was very sick. Jesus, taking her by the hand, 
rebuked the fever, and at once she arose, and began to wait on 
her guests, This caused the people of all that neighborhood 
to bring all their sick friends and acquaintances to the house 
where Jesus was; and so great was the number of these 
invalids that we are told that the whole city was gathered 
around the doors, Jesus healed them all. Now this was not 
the only time,in all probability, that the Master was thus 
busy, but was rather a sample of the way in which he spent 
a large part of his time, No wonder that he was by far the 
most popular man of his times, and that the Pharisees once 
said, “Behold; the world is gone after him.” In turning to 
the practical application of this lesson, that which at once 
strikes us is the healing power of the Saviour, Looking at 
that, we may divide the subject as follows: 

1. Willing to heal.—There is no recorded instance in 
which the Lord refused to heal any diseased person who 
came to him. In one or two instances he delayed granting 
the request for a brief time, but that was because he had a 
good motive in view. Other requests he sometimes flatly 
denied, because they were merely selfish,—such as the request 
of the avaricious man that the Master would make his 
brother divide the inheritance with him, or the demand by 
the Pharisees that he would give them asign. But to all 
the distressed in body he always gave a gracious reception, 
and did what they asked of him. In this he had undoubt- 
edly a twofold design. In the first placa, he wanted to relieve 
them from bedily pain; amd im the second place he wanted te 


‘anxious about their soul’s welfare, 





teach them the higher and more important lesson, that, as 
their bodies were in need of divine healing, so their souls 
were in need of the healing power of God, It is not always 
true that the people learned the twofold lesson, but that was 
not his fault. What if nine out of ten lepers went away not 
benefited in soul? There was the one who was spiritually 
healed as well as cured in body. And who can tell whether 
even this one would ever have given himself to the Master, 
if he had not experienced the beneficent power of the Lord 
in his physical nature! 

The fact is that no earthly monarch ever was so blessed in 
making his “progress” through his realm, as Jesus was in 
going from village to village in Galilee. Blessings poured 
from his hands, and the benedictions of multitudes followed 
him. Like the shower after a drought, or like the cooling 
breeze after the scorching heat of a summer day, so was the 
blessed influence of the Master’s presence. 


2. Willing to be healed.—No one has ever yet heard of 
any diseased person in that time who was not willing to be 
healed. “Willing!” That does not express it. We need 
a much stronger word to do justice to the mad desire of the 
people to be partakers of his benefits. They ran and toiled 
and struggled and fought for the privilege of getting near 
enough to touch the hem cf his garment. They carried 
their friends great distances, they broke up the roofs of 
houses, they left their sick ores at home and traveled far to 
reach him. They got®their friends to intercede for him. 
Every device that ingenuity could suggest was resorted to, 
to secure his attention, and gain his favor. He could not be 
hidden, even though he tried to get away from them for a 
little rest. 

Were the Lord to come again to this world, and show the 
same power and willingness to heal, can we doubt for a 
moment that the same scenes would be re-enacted? Surely 
not. From all over the world the tide of travel would set 
toward the wonderful healer. If he were to ask ever so 
fabulous fees, they would be willingly paid, if only the suf- 
ferers were sure of obtaining that which they wanted above 
all other things. No time would he find for the needed rest 
of body, for men would throng him in their mad haste to be 
healed. 

Now ask the scholars whether the people were as anxious 
to be healed of their spiritual maladies as of their physical 
ailments? Of course not. Why not? Because they felt 
the one and failed to feel the other. They realized keenly 
that their bodies were diseased, but thought that spiritually 
they were all right. So the Master found yery few who were 
Here and there a Nico- 
demus or a Matthew, but they were as rare as angels’ visits. 
This was one cause of the great sadness that he so often felt. 
“Ye will not come unto me that ye might have life.” He 
came to bring the greatest gift of God to men, and they 
hardly thought it worth their while to ask him for the gift. 
When he tried to press it upon their notice, they turned away, 
wearied of his talk. And is it not the same in these days of 
ours? Where to-day many would travel far to be healed of 
bodily ailments, they will not go around the corner to hear of 
the great salvation that God offers to them without money 
and without price. Is it not so with many in this school? 
Money they want and seek for, and for pleasure they will 
always go far, but for the best of all God’s gifts they will 
hardly turn over a hand. They scorn the best, and seek for 
the less good, and in too many cases fail to reach either. 
Are you one of these infatuated creatures? 


New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Recall the main points of the last lesson, and question upon 
the golden text. Whose voice was heard in the wilderness? 
Whose way did he come to prepare? What did the voice 
from the heavens say when Jesus was baptized? Where was 
Jesus baptized? With some familiar map, show the river 
Jordan, or call a child to do it; then point out the Sea of 
Galilee, Capernaum, and the towns and country near. Chil- 
dren in the primary class can begin drawing, for themselves, 
outlines of the Holy Land. They often copy, for amuse- 
ment, objects and pictures from toy books; why not suggest 
to them a map of Palestine? There was never a child who 
did not love to use a pencil in some way, or a bit of chalk; 
and they should have a proper place and way to use it. A 
little care in making Scripture geography simple and plain, 
and young children can know the outline and position of the 
main points which relate to New Testament lessons. 

They Went inte Capernaum.—Who went? Five people 
about whom we are to study a great deal,—Jesus and four of: 
his friends, To-day’s story of one sabbath day is of what he 
was doing about a year after he was baptized, These four 
friends were called disciples, scholars or followers of Jesus, 
They were fishermen; their homes ard their business had 
been on the shores of the Sea of Galilee until Jesus said to 
them, “Come ye sfter me, and I will make you... fishers of 
men.” They were Simon Peter and Andrew his brother 
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James and John, two more brothers. How do you know 
their names, and how many went into Capernaum? 

Jesus Entered into the Synagogue.—Mark says “straight- 
way.” What does Luke say in the golden text? The very 
first time he could, as soon as he got to Capernaum and the 
day for worship came. He did not stay away for the weather, 
or to be better acquainted, or to rest after a journey, or to 
feel just like it; as some people do now. He loved God’s day 
and God’s house, and God’s Word and God’s people. Is it 
so with you? The synagogue was like a chapel, and the 
service was in reading the Scripture and teaching. So Jesus 
taught. He read and explained the Old Testament; and the 
people were surprised, for he did not teach as the scribes, 
reading over and saying what they had heard others say. 
Could any one so well understand or teach the Word of God 
as his own Son? He is the face of God turned to us, the 
heart of God loving and speaking to us, the mind of God 
shown to us, and is often called the Word. Do you wonder 
that the way he talked astonished the people? Something 
strange took place in the synagogue that day. Did you ever 
hear of a crazy person coming into a meeting and making a 
disturbance? Such a man came in that day, and spoke or 
cried aloud. He had an evil spirit in him; for in Jesus’ 
time there were people whom Satan tormented. The man 
said, “I know thee who thou art, the Holy One of God.” 
Even the evil spirits knew and owned that Jesus was holy 
and good. He spoke to the evil spfrit, and bade him come 
out of the man, and the spirit obeyed. In a moment the 
poor man was cured and in his right mind. The people 
were amazed, and said, “What thing is this? What new 
doctrine is this?” “ Even the unclean spirits ... obey him.” 
Do you wonder that the fame of Jesus spread abroad ? 

In Peter’s House.—After the service in the synagogue, they 
all went to the house of Simon Peter and Andrew. Did 
Jesus think his sabbath work all done when the public ser- 
vice was over? Do you know who was sick in that house? 
A physician, Luke, who wrote about it, says she had a great 
fever. - They told Jesus about her; he came in, took her by 
the hand, and lifted her up. That was all. No medicines; 
no slow waiting to get well or strong. When Jesus lifts up, 
his touch gives healing and strength. And immediately the 
fever left her. How could she show her thanks? She 
ministered unto them. That means, she waited on them,— 
served them, probably gave them food to eat. She not only 
wanted to serve Jesus, but was glad to minister to his friends. 

At Sunset.—The busy day was not over when the evening 
shadows began to come. When those in the house looked 
into the street by their door, they saw such a crowd waiting 
there, it seemed as if the whole city full of people were 
gathered together. Why did they all come? Who were 
they? They had heard of what Jesus said and did in the 
synagogue that day. What was it? And then the story had 
gone quickly from house to house about the sick mother of 
Simon’s wife. 

Who Came ?—Fathers and mothers brought sick children. 
No matter what the disease, the pain of a few days or the 
sickness of years; if too weak to come, others brought them. 
What a crowd that was! The lame, the crippled, the blind, 
the sick, some possessed with evil spirits,—all in sight and 
close together, each little group trying to get the one they 
had brought a little nearer than the rest. What strange 
sounds myst have reached Jesus’ ear!—groans of pain and 
cries for help, each sufferer struggling to catch the eye of 
the new, wise physician, who cured by a word or a touch. 
Do you suppose, when each one was healed, he tried to hurry 
away to go and find some other sick one, and say, “Come and 
be healed”? Do we read of one who went away unhelped, 
who went home as he came? of one blind who went away in 
the same darkness disappointed, unblessed? No. Matthew 
says, “he cast out the spirits with his word, and healed all 
that were sick.” In how many ways can you find examples 
for us in this lesson? To whom should we carry all our 
sorrows and our wants? What was Jesus’ custom on the 
sabbath? What did he read? Can his followers do works 
of mercy? Not as he did; but all may be merciful and 
kind, Every hospital, every home for orphans or for the 
aged, is because of the love of Christ, and because his spirit 
has put compassion in the hearts of his children, Do you 
want to have that spirit? 


Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.B.8., 
CaNon oF DURHAM, 


Tre SaspatH Day.—There is no sabbath now, in the 
sense of a day of rest, in Moslem lands. The Koran enjoins 
special public prayer on Friday, which it is the duty of every 
Moslem to attend in the mosk at the fixed hours, if he pos- 
sibly can do so, and is not on a journey; but a day of rest, of 
cessation from trade, from the labors of the field or the work- 
shop, has no place in the Mohammedan creed. But amid 
all the difficulties of his position, in the observance of his 
sabbath the Jew never falters. Keen as is his love of gain, 
I never heard of the follower of Moses who could by any 
‘bribe be seduced into an overt act of sabbath-breaking. 





Where the Jewish population is considerable, as at Jerusa- 
lem, still more where it is predominant, as at Hebron, 
Tiberias, and Safed, there is the air of an English Sunday 
about the sabbath day in the Jewish quarter. From 6 P.M. 
on Friday no fire is kindled even for cooking; and at the 
third, sixth, and ninth hours all the male population, even 
to the youngest boy who can walk, gathers in the synagogue. 

Tuer Synacocur.—There is no reason to believe that the 
worship varies in the slightest degree from the form of that 
in which our Lord so often joined. Moses is read in the 
synagogues every sabbath day in a cycle completed in the 
year. Then follows along portion from the Prophets, accord- 
ing to a similar cycle. Long prayers, largely compiled from 
Scripture, follow each reading. Then comes the derash ; 
that is, the sermon or exposition, not at all confined to the 
official rabbis, still less to the priests, as we see from our 
Lord’s visit to the synagogue of Nazareth, when “he stood 
up for to read” (Luke 4: 16), or the invitation to Paul and 
his companions, “ If ye have any word of exhortation for the 
people, say on” (Acts 13:15). Then follow the psalms, 
always, when I have heard them, recited in Gregorian tones 
further prayers, and finally the blessing, given by a de- 
scendant of Aaron, whether rabbi or not, if such be present. 
Every one prays standing, and with the tallith, a white 
scarf, with several dark blue bars woven across its ends, 
on his head, hanging down over either shoulder. Pray- 
ers over, the worshipers saunter slowly in the neighbor- 
hood till the time of the next service, never transgressing the 
strict limits of a sabbath day’s journey. Often have I been 
reminded of the disciples rebuked for rubbing the ears of 
corn, when I have seen a little boy sternly chided for pluck- 
ing a flower or throwing a pebble as he ran by his father’s 
side, The synagogue of our Lord’s time represented the 
religious life of the people almost as much as it does to-day. 
It was the special feature of post-captivity Judaism. Though 
unknown before the return from Babylon, yet its use and 
ritual was constantly recognized and sanctioned by our Lord. 
In the synagogues many of his mighty works were performed. 
In the synagogue many of the weightiest of his recorded 
words were uttered. Few ruins of synagogues remain, and 
all of these in Galilee. All are built on the same general 
plan, with the kibleh, or apsidal recess, towards Jerusalem, 
and the entrance at the south end. There were generally 
four rows of small columns, forming five aisles. One of the 
finest, at Birim, has been destroyed since I first saw it, for 
the sake of the building material. The most perfect is that 
of Irbid, above the plain of Gennesaret; the most deeply 
interesting is that of Tell Hum (Capernaum), with the white 
marble used in its construction by the proselyte centurion, 
and the prostrate lintel, on which the pot of manna and 
Aaron’s rod are sculptured. 


The Oollege, Durham, England. 


BY THE LATE REV. EZRA ISAAO, 


“He Tavcut THEM...NOT AS THE ScRIBEs.”—The 
mode of teaching amongst the orthodox rabbis of the Orient 
to-day is much the same as it was in the days of our Lord. 
Some forty years ago, a lad of fourteen accompanied his aged 
father on an extensive tour in the Holy Land. One fine 
morning parent and child went to a celebrated Beth-ha-mid- 
rash (house of learning) in the city of Hebron, It was a one- 
story building. The venerable teacher sat on a divan, about 
a foot high from the floor, having several books before him. 
The scholars, about sixty of them, of ages varying from thir- 
teen to thirty, sat on the matted floor, in a semicircle facing 
the rabbi. The lesson that morning was a portion from the 
Talmud Jerusalem, Tract Sanhedrin. The subject was the 
coming of King Messiah. A literal rendering of but a frac- 
tion of the lesson is as follows: “ R. Eliezer said, If Israel do 
repentance, they shall be redeemed, for it is said, ‘Turn, O 
backsliding children; I will heal your backsliding’ (Jer. 
3:22). R. Joshua replied, But was it not said long ago, ‘ Ye 
have sold yourselves for nought; and ye shall be redeemed 
without money’ (Isa. 52:-3), where the words ‘sold for 
nought’ mean for idolatry, and the words ‘redeemed without 
money’ signify, not for repentance and good works? R. Eliezer 
then said, But has it not been said long since, ‘ Return unto 
me, and I will return unto you’? (Mal.3:7.) R. Joshua 
replied, But has it not been said before, ‘I am married unto 
you, and I will take you one of a city, and two of a family, 
and I will bring you to Zion’? (Jer. 3: 14.) R. Eliezer said, 
But has it not been written long since, ‘In returning and rest 
shall ye be saved’? (Isa. 30:15.) R. Joshua replied, But 
has it not been said, ‘Thus saith the Lord, the Redeemer of 
Israel, and his Holy One, to him whom man despiseth, to him 
whom the nation abhorreth, to a servant of rulers, kings shall 
see and arise, princes also shall worship’? (Isa. 49 : 7.) 
R. Eliezer said to him again, But has it not been said long 
since, ‘If thou wilt return, O Israel,... return unto me’? 
(Jer. 4:1.) To which R. Joshua replied, But has it not been 
written long since, ‘I heard the man clothed in linen,’ etc. ? 
(Dan. 12: 7.) Whereupon R. Eliezer was silent.” The 
teacher read a few words from the book before him, and the 
scholars repeated after him until they mastered the lesson, 
having no books to read from. Then the teacher gave the 





meanings of some words; and what little comments he made 
were strictly confined to the sayings of some other rabbis on 
the subject. He would advance no opinion of hisown. After 
leaving the school, the novelty of the whole thing led the 
youth to ask his parent, “ What are we really to conclude 
about Messiah’s coming?” “ We must believe all the words 
of our ancient rabbis, of blessed memory, and not attempt to 
come to any conclusion of our own,” was the reply. A few 
days after the school was visited again. This time the lesson 
was from the Tract Betsa (An Egg). It is unnecessary to go 
into details. Suffice it to say that the important question 
before several of the ancient rabbis was about an egg which a 
man’s hen laid on the Sabbath; and what a multiplicity of 
makeshifts must be gone through to secure the treasure with- 
out carrying it, for that will be a breaking of the Sabbath, 
On their way home the son could not help asking, “ Why 
not just fetch the egg to the house, instead of doing so much 
extra work on the Sabbath, and trying to deceive even our 
own conscience?” “ Bestill, my son,” says the father; “such 
talk is blasphemy. Wegmust obey whatsoever is handed 
down by the ancients. No teacher or disciple has any 
authority to deviate.” 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





THE LORD OF THE SABBATH 
Maine ix LME TEACHING SERVICE. 


JOINS IN 
REBUKES TUR EVIL SPIRIT. 
VISITS THR SUFFERING. 


CASTS OUT 
HEALS 


HE WENT ABOUT DOING GOOD. 








TO TEACH. 
TO CLEANSE. 
TO HEAL. 


POWER 


HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


© day of rest and gladness.” 

“Lord, we would ask this holy day.” 
“ My dear Redeemer, and my Lord.” 
“ Work, for the night is coming.” 
“Go work in my vineyard; there’s plenty to do.” 
“Sow in the morn thy seed.” 

** Nothing but leaves.” 

“Oh, where are the reapers.” 

We'll work till Jesus comes.” 

One more day’s work for Jesus.” 
“Lord, I hear of showers of blessing.” 

















QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE 


What incident in our Lord’s life occurred immediately 
after his baptism? When did he begin his Galilean min- 
istry? (Mark 1:14.) Had he performed one or two miracles 
in Galilee prior to this time? (John 2:1; 4: 46.) Howhad 
his early ministry in Jerusalem been regarded by the official 
heads of the nation? (John 1:11; 2:18.) Whendid Jesus 
make Capernaum his home? (Matt. 4: 12-17.) How do we 
know that Simon and Andrew, James and John, did not 
receive their call to follow Jesus on the sabbath day? (Mark 
1: 16-21.) What is the force of the word “straightway,” in 
the twenty-first verse? What was Jesus’ usual method of 
procedure as he went from town to town? (Matt. 4: 23.) 
What general impression did he make as a teacher? (v. 22; 
Matt. 7 : 28, 29; Luke 4: 20-22.) Whatis the secret of every 
true teacher’s power? What custom should we observe every 
Sabbath day? (Luke 4:16.) What testimony have devils 
given concerning the divinity of Jesus? (vs. 23, 24; Matt. 
8 : 28, 29.) How did they obtain their knowledge of him? 


| Why did they fear destruction athishand? To what destruc- 


tion did they probably refer? (Rev. 20:10, 14) What 
possible advantage can we derive from the continuance of 
Satan’s power in the world? (Eph. 6:11; Rev. 3:21.) To 
what end did Jesus, when on earth, manifest his power over 
demons? (vs. 25-28.) Why did they always obey his voice? 
What consolation does this fact afford us? 

With whom did Jesus probably make his home when in 
Capernaum? (v. 29.) What works are admissible on the 
Sabbath day? (vs. 30-34.) What was God’s object in setting 
apart one day in every seven? (Mark 2:27.) Was it chiefly 
man’s temporal, or eternal, welfare which he had in view? 
What must be the character of every thought, word, and act 
during this day, in order to its full observance? (Exod. 20: 8.) 
How far does this admit of thought and care being given to 
our physical needs? How far does it admit of care being 
given to the animal creation? (Matt. 12: 10-12.) How did 
the scribes and Pharisees regard Jesus’ works on the sabbath 
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day? (John 5: 10-18.) Why did they find fault with him? 
(John 5: 42.) What is your idea of the manner in which 
all the hours of the Sabbath should be spent ? 

Philadelphia. - 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


This lesson shows how Jesus spent the best day of the 
week, and so gives us an example of well-doing for any day 
of the week. 

Jesus had a part in both worship and work. He was accus- 
tomed to go tochurch; and when he had an opportunity, he 
bore a part in the services of the Lord’s house. Unless a man 
claims to be better than Jesus, or to know more, it is folly for 
him to count himself above church-going. Jesus did not say 
that he could gain all the good he needed by staying at home 
and reading or thinking by himself, while others went to 
church. No man who has the spirit of Jesus, or any fair 
measure of his wisdom, will think any such nonsense as this 
nowadays. Whoever was the leader of the services in the 
Lord’s house for the day, Jesus was accustomed to be there,— 
not on the leader’s account, but for his own sake and for the 
Lord’s. So far he was an example to every one of us. 

When Jesus read the Bible, he took it as the word of God, 
whether it agreed with the view of the commentators or not. 
That word had authority to him, and he declared its teach- 
ings as authoritative teachings. Not every preacher or Bible- 
reader looked at the Bible in that way in those days. It will 
be well if every one sees it so in our day. 

The Devil was at work in the churches in the days of Jesus. 
But Jesus had power to silence the Devil, and to undo the 
Devil’s work at that time. When the spirit of Jesus is mani- 
fest in any church to-day, the opposition of the Devil is likely 
to show itself even more violently than at any other time. 
“The Lord never revives his work, but the Devil revives 
his,” says an old commentator. Let us, therefore, neither be 
surprised nor be discouraged because the Devil’s voice is 
heard in the sanctuary in times of spiritual refreshing. Only 
Jesus can silence that voice, but he is able to do it. 

New things were startling to conservative minds in those 
days, and they are likely to be so to the same class of minds 
to-day. But a thing is neither bad nor good merely because 
itisnew. The question is not “Is this a new thing?” but 
“Ts this a true thing?” If it is of God, it is to be accepted, 
whether it be new or old. 

Jesus was ready to work for God as well as to worship God 
on the Sabbath. He did not hesitate to set an example of 
religious activity on that day. So far he acted against the 
traditional view of the sanctity of the day; but his example 
is a safe one to follow, in spite of traditions, 

When it was known that Jesus could heal diseases of the 
body, there were more persons ready to seek his help than 
when it was known that he could expound the word of God 
more clearly. Those days were not so different from these 
days at this point. All the sick would like to be healed of 
their bodily disorders; not all are anxious to have their souls 
made well. But Jesus can heal both body and soul. It is 
for him to say which is the healing that is most important 
to us and to ours, 

All of us ought to have a part in the worship and the 
work of God. The Sabbath is a good day for both; and what 
is good enough for the Sabbath, is good enough for any da, 
of the week. 


ADDED POINTS. 

A good time for teaching is the time when teaching is in 
order. <A good place for teaching is the place where teaching 
is the chief business. A good time and place for learning is 
the time and place when and where teaching is being done. 

The world wants leaders who are ready to lead. No man 
who doubts whether what he says is worth heeding, is him- 
self worth following, or is likely to be followed. A conscious- 
ness of authority is in itself power. The voice of one who 
has a right to command rings out with convincing proof of 
that right. 

There are unclean spirits in some church-goers; and those 
who are possessed of such spirits are never pleased with good 
preaching. Let a man who would find fault with the preacher 
have a care lest he be moved to his fault-finding by an un- 
clean spirit. 

To know the truth is not enough. The demons know who 
Jesus is; but that does not make them his disciples, 

Let no sin-possessed soul be discouraged because he has 
more trouble with evil when he is coming to Jesus than he 
had at any former time. The Devil struggles hardest with 
those whom he is losing. 

The close of worship is only the beginning of work. “Is 
it all done?” asked a man at the door, when the church 
service closed. “No; it’s all said,—and now is the time to 


do it!” was the answer of one of the hearers. He who only 
worships on the Lord’s Day, does only a part of his duty of 
Sabbath-keeping. 

Jesus values the testimony of his friends becarse they are 
his friends. He does not want to seem dependent on the 
testimony of his enemies. The less said about him by the 
Devil’s emissaries, the bettex. 





BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


_»———. 


[In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels, Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, aré, however, always welcomed by the Editor.] 





A LEADING BIBLICAL PROBLEM* 


The critical discussions which during the past decade 
have centered around the Old Testament can now be 
fairly said to have entered upon the second stage of 
argument; namely, that of a sober and scrutinizing 
re-examination of the facts, from which the new scheme 
of Israel’s religious history claims to be the legitimate 
deduction. The theories of Wellhausen, Kuenen, Stade, 
and others, were presented as a comparatively complete 
and rounded whole, apparently suitable only for entire 
acceptance or entire rejection. Of late a number of 
works of merit have appeared, which, from the stand- 
point of a criticism as objective and scientific as that of 
those men, examine anew and in detail the various 
phases of these views. As a result, the reconstruc- 
tion scheme has been shaken in its foundations, which 
have been shown in many cases to be unsubstantial and 
unreliable. Dillmann’s commentaries on the Pentateuch 
have maintained with rare critical acumen a readjust- 
ment of the sources in the Five Books, which totally 
undermines the naturalistic hypothesis; and in this 
he has been followed by Count Baudissin and others. 
K@6nig, now in Rostock, has from the standpoint of reli- 
gious history shown that Israel’s faith and dogmas can- 
not be explained, as Kuenen tries to do it, by factors and 
forces merely human. Kittel, in his new History of the 
Hebrews, is as critical as Wellhausen or Stade, but he 
has reached conclusions quite different from theirs. 

To this class of works, which are both critical in 
method and manner and also antagonistic to naturalism 
as the controlling factor in Israel’s religion and history, 
has now come an important volume by Professor Baeth- 
gen, one of the best Syriac scholars of the age, formerly 
in Kiel, but now in Halle. The sub-title of the work 
shows that the theme is essentially the same as that of 
Kuenen’s Hibbert Lectures on National Religion and 
World Religion. But in both matter and manner it 
differs entirely from this latter treatise. Both treat of 
what is practically the central problem of Old Testament 
discussion; namely, the origin and character of the reli- 
gion of which the books of the old covenant are the 
official records. But in their conclusions they diverge 
radically. The Dutch professor asserts that this religion 
developed from premises that can be properly understood 
without the acceptance of a divine agency ; the German 
scholar, on the other hand, while yielding in this regard 
even more than conservative research would warrant, 
finds this religious problem an unsolvable mystery with- 
out this divine factor. 

The work before us is divided into three parts. The 
first, covering about one-third of the book (to page 130), 
is preparatory in character. It proves anew, that all the 
Semitic nations with whom the Israelites came into con- 
tact were polytheists. At the hand of a comparatively 
complete collection of materials, much of it new and 
gathered of late years from inscriptions, but recently 
deciphered, he furnishes what can be known of the whole 
Semitic pantheon, the gods of the Edomites, Moabites, 
Ammonites, Phenicians, Philistians, Aramzans, Naba- 
theans, Arabs, Sabeans, and Ethiopians, It is to be 
regretted that the divinities of the Assyrians and Baby- 
lonians are passed by, since these are just at present of 
great importance, and are often compelled to do service 
in explaining religious ideas and worship in Israel when 
other means fail. The reason the author assigns is, that 
he is not at home in this department. In explanation 
of this, it should be remembered that Assyrian research 
does not enjoy the confidence of Continental scholars as 
it does of those in America, German scholarship in 
particular has been slow to accept the conclusions, real 
or imaginary, of Assyriologists. Whether all the etymo- 
logical and theological explanations given by Baethgen 





* Beitriige zur semitischen Religionsgeschichte : Der Gott Israel's 
und die Gétter der Heiden. Von f. Lic. Dr. Friedr. Baethgen. 
9x5% inches, pp. $16. Berlin: H. Reuther’s Verlagsbuchhandlung. 
1888, Price, 10 marka, 











of these divinities and their worship are correct, is doubt- 
ful. In the nature of the case, this can scarcely be so, 
the material in many instances being too meagre to lead’ 
to a consensus. But, of course, his thesis is correct, and 
is scarcely now disputed, as it is no longer the idea of 
Semitists that the Semitic nations, over against the: 
polytheistic tendencies of the Indo-Europeans, were: 
naturally inclined to monotheism, Even Renan would/ 
no longer maintain this view. The chief merit-of this 
part of Baethgen’s work consists in its collection of. 
materials for further study and research. 

The second part of the volume is its substance and 
marrow, and develops the idea that the original religion 
of Israel was not polytheistic, but monotheistic, and that 
the statements of the Old Testament correctly inter- 
preted substantiate this view. In the defense of this 
leading proposition, which diametrically opposes the 
advanced views of the day, he examines in detail the 
data which have been put forth in defense of an opposite 
idea. He finds that the traditions and history of Israel 
know of no period when monotheism was not the official 
religion of the people; that the names and personalities 
of the patriarchs were not originally polytheistic divini- 
ties, but, on the whole, historical characters; that the 
Hebrew names for God, especially Elohim, do not pre- 
suppose such polytheism, etc. Baethgen is fortunate in 
the use of the song of Deborah which he makes in defense 
of his position, since, by common consent of even the 
most radical critics, this is one of the very oldest of the 
literary remains found in the Hebrew Bible. He analyzes 
the religious views and principles taught and presup- 
posed by that song, and finds them corroborating his 
standpoint. , F 

The third part of the work is both the shortest and the 
least satisfactory. The author attempts to prove that 
even in the polytheism of the Semitic peoples there was 
a tendency toward the development of monotheistic 
ideas. He thinks that these peoples accepted a higher 
divine oneness, which was above and embraced the 
separate divinities. Even if this proved to be correct 
its bearing on the religious problem of the Old Testa- 
ment would, at best, be only of an indirect character, 

On the whole, Baethgen’s monograph is a valuable dis- 
cussion. It is through such detailed investigations that 
the truth, and the whole truth, concerning Israel’s reli- 
gion can be critically determined. It should be a pat- 
tern and an incentive to further good work in this line, 





Two of the current holiday books offer more than usual 
excellence, as well as more than common interest to 
biblical students. One ofthese is Mr. Henry A. Harper’s 
Walks in Palestine, Illustrated from Photographs taken 
by Cecil V. Shadbolt, published by the Religious Tract 
Society of London. The author, an artist well known 
in England through his paintings, has made Palestine 
the favorite scene of his study and his pencil. But bis 
motive in this. production of his pen rather than his peu- 
cil is—proceeding on the truism that the Bible is an 
“Eastern Book,” and hence can be perfectly unllerstood 
only by the help of a thorough acquaintance with the 
East—to reproduce those vivid impressions which were 
made upon his mind during days of wandering avout for 
subjects and of contact with the contemporary popula- 
tion of the country, and which generally were noted 
down of an evening by the light of his camp-fire, So 
far as Mr. Harper adheres to this aim, his descriptive 
matter is both fresh and interpretative of many biblical 
passages: he paints in words as brightly as with his 
brush. The subjects he touches upon are never treated 
to the length of dullness, and are numerous enough to 
be ever on the change. But he is not so happy when 
ridiculing the pious fraudsin the Holy City, or recalling 
the impious frauds of Shapira, or when, forgetting his 
own experience, he reproduces the old reports of early 
pilgrims. Some of the photogravures are exceptionally 
fine, while others are almost failures on account of 
shadows too intensely dark. This process does admi- 
rably for views which set forth every detail in more or 
less light, but wretchedly for those which involve shade 
that is sure to develop into deeper and featureless black. 
Thus the general tone of these pictures conveys a false 
impression of an Eastern lanscape, where under a blaz- 
ing sun, and in an atmosphere of utmost purity, the 
actual tone is universally splendent, often painfully so. 

The other book, in complete contrast to this, is a work 
of ideality, a creation of pure fancy. In The Boyhood 
of Christ, by General Lew Wallace (New York: Harper 
and Brothers. $3.50), whose Ben-Hur is sure to give this 
new work of his a wide reading, the illustrations are taken, 
not from Palestinian scenes by faithful sunbeams, but 
from the paintings of master-artists, early and modern, 
conveying to us their conceptions of the infantile fea - 
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tures and environment of Jesus, the en- 
vironment being in this instance never 
“‘ Eastern,” and therefore not true to Beth- 
‘lehem, or Egypt, or Nazareth; the text, 
also, is a conception expressed in language 
of many tints skilfully combined. The 
single idea to which both conceptions con- 
tribute is, the author tells his readers, that 
* Jesus Christ was, in all the stages of his 
life, a human being; his divinity was the 
Spirit within him, and the Spirit was 
God.” This proposition by itself would 
seem to be one form of stating the com- 
monly accepted view of our Lord’s twofold 
nature. Under the guise of a“ talk” toa 
bevy of boys and girls, whom he, assuming 
the pseudonym of Uncle Midas, has wel- 
comed within his doors to make both them 
and himself happy on Christmas Eve, he 
unfolds that view of the God-man which 
gives him special comfort. The purpose 
so far is a good one; but to achieve it the 
author tells the story of the babe and child 
Jesus, not from the inspired Gospels, which 
are so bare of authentic details, but from 
the apocryphal First Gospel of the Infancy 
of Jesus Christ, and from further “accounts 
not purely scriptural” in legend and art. 
These accounts are acknowledged to be 
false; and this being so, they cannot bring 
the real Christ-child nearer tous. Indeed, 
instead of being a help, such puerile fables, 
and those representations of artits who 
threw such fables upon canvas, are impedi- 
ments to an exact realization of our Lord’s 
human nature. Better a faultless less, than 
It may be a pleasing 
amusement to allow the imagination full 
play in regard to the fictitious incidents of 
the flight into and the repose in Egypt, as 
to how the gold of the magi delivered the 
Holy Family from poverty, over the early 
teaching at the mother’s knee, as to the 
boy’s decking himself from the anemone 
beds on the hills, as'to his listening for 
voices from the angels that waited upon 
him, as to the smallest features of his face 
and every detail of his wonted attire; but 
to what end, at the best, is all this, other 
than simple pastime? In point of fact, 
while we stand in need of no such help as 
is here proffered, the tendency of it all is 
to a false conception of the Christ; and 
its influence is, on the whole, positively 
injurious. 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


The interesting and valuable reminis- 
cences ¥ ex-Secretary McCulloch, lately 
printed in Scribner’s Magazine and com- 
mended in this column, formed but a small 
part of the autobiographical material 
which he had collected and prepared for 
publication, This has since been issued 
entire by the Scribners, in a handsome 
volume entitled Men and Measures of 
Half a Century ($4.00). Opinions will 
differ as to the justice of his frank criti- 
cisms of some great men, and as to the 
wisdom of his present political conclu- 
sions; but there can be no question as to 
the honesty and ability of his statements, 
or the unusually felicitous English in 
which they are made. 


Every user of a large public library 
must avail himself constantly of that 
standard helper, Poole’s Index to Period- 
ical Literature. The two volumes of the 
last edition, however, stop with the year 
1881; and since one chief use of periodi- 
cals is in the study of topics too fresh for 
discussion in separate treatises, the stu- 
dent has been obliged, of late, to turn to 
the various annual or quarterly indexes 
prepared by other competent hands. The 
present season brings us the first supple- 


‘ment to Poole’s great work, a goodly vol- 


ume in itself, edited by the veteran Mr. 
Poole and Librariam Fletcher of Amherst 
College. It comes down to January 1, 


1887. Like its predecessor, it is not per- 


fect, but it is so fall and trustworthy that 





microscopic criticism seems ungracious. 
The price in cloth is eight dollars, which 
is not excessive in view of the bulkiness, 
costly typography, and necessarily small 
sale, of the work. It is published by 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


— 


THE SUCCESSFUL SUPERIN- 
TENDENT. 
BY THE REV. HENRY G. BIRCHBY. 


A short time ago, Mr. Ralph Wells, that 
veteran Sunday-school worker, sent out 
invitations to the superintendents of New 
York City and vicinity to meet at his 
house and discuss the above topic. 

The discussion was animated and thor- 
ough. Many valuable suggestions were 
made. The leader, from his wide and 
varied intercourse with all phases of Sun- 
day-school work, was able ‘to direct the 
thought in clean-cut channels, and to so 
clench the suggestions that they could 
easily be carried away. 

He divided the subject into four parts : 
(1) The man himself; (2) His relation to 
his teachers; (8) His relation to the work ; 
(4) Difficulties and discouragements. But 
in the discussion these divisions were 
found more or less interwoven the one 
with the other. Sifting the discussion, 
the following thoughts come to the surface: 

The successful superintendent as a man 
will be a good conductor. Asa conductor 
of a railroad train is expected to know all 
about his train, from the engineer’s cab to 
the baggage-car, so a good superintendent 
will be familiar with the working of all 
the details of his school, from the adult 
Bible class to the primary division, from 
the work of the secretary to the distribu- 
tion of the library books. 

He will be a “ house-band;” that is, 
his influence will be so generally felt that 
all the working forces of the school are 
bound together in and by him. 

He will be a man of business, prompt 
to meet all his engagements, with a due 
regard to the value of time, and a keen 
appreciation of order and system. 

He will be a good executive of the 
expressed will of the teachers, even though 
at times he may dissent from their judg- 
ment. Instead of antagonizing their will, 
he will try to educate them to his own view. 

He will be a man of prayer. His dif- 
ficulties and discouragements will be 
borne to the throne of grace, and left there, 
that they may not prove hindrances and 
obstacles in the way of the work. He 
will pray often for and with his teachers, 
His life will savor of constant communion 
and fellowship with his Master. 

One gentleman suggested that the suc- 
cessful superintendent will be a full man, 
and in the course of his remarks stated 
that a brilliant speaker was rarely a 
good superintendent. He illustrated this 
thought by the fact that the copper wires 
carrying the electric fluid were cold, be- 
cause they were good conductors, whereas 
the carbon points, because poor conduc- 
tors, flashed and blazed brilliantly. So a 
good superintendent will be a good con- 
ductor of power and energy to his fellow- 
laborers without outshining them with 
his brilliance. His fulness of knowledge 
will be less noticeable in his public ad- 
dress than in the inspiration he conveys 
to his teachers and through*them to the 
whole school. 

And the last suggestion made under 


this head was that the successful super- 
intendent will be an enthusiast. His 


heart and soul will be wrapped up in his 


work. He will be instant in season and 
out of season. The high and honorable 
office, to which his Master has called him, 





will be prized as a privilege, and faithfully 
occupied by him as a true and loyal 
servant. 

It was generally accepted, under the 
next division, that a successful superin- 
tendent, in relation to his teachers, would 
be intimately acquainted with each one of 
them. He would know each teacher’s 
trend of thought and general habit of life 
as accurately as a good teacher should 
know each member of his class. With 
this end in view, he would gain the con- 
fidence and esteem of his co-workers, He 
would visit them in their homes, study 
their abilities, and adapt himself to their 
needs. He would suggest ways and means 
whereby they might be more effective in 
the work. He would stimulate them to 
more faithful effort by commendation 
rather than blame. He would set a high 
ideal ever before them, and exalt the office 
of a teacher. He would welcome their 
suggestions, and not be over-sensitive to 
their criticisms. The faults of his teachers 
will be hidden in his breast, to be prayed 
over insecret; and if they should be detri- 
mental to the best interests of the school, 
he will kindly and gently talk them over 
with the offender alone. The practice of 
retailing the faults or failings of one 
teacher to others was universally con- 
demned. 

His relation to his teachers will be one 
of loving, helpful, hearty sympathy, spur- 
ring them to loftier purposes and leading 
them ever to more faithful endeavor. 

The time occupied in the discussion so 
far, had consumed the greater part of the 
evening, and the remaining points were 
very briefly glanced at. 

It was unanimously agreed that the suc- 
cessful superintendent would open and 
close the sessions of the school promptly 
on time. In the opening exercises, he will 
not trench on the teacher’s province by 
squeezing all the juice out of the lesson 
ere the teachers take it up with their 
classes. It requires a wise superintendent 
and much diligent study to so launch the 
lesson that the scholars shall be hungry 
for it and the teachers inspired to deliver 
it. Itmay be done; and, when well done, 
is to the advantage of both teacher and 
scholar. During the teaching time the 
successful superintendent will see that 
nothing is permitted to disturb the classes. 
No books or papers should be distributed. 
Nor should the teacher be interrupted in 


any way. The time allotted for teaching, 


should be inviolably sacred. The disturb- 
ing element in any class will be made to 
feel the presence of the superintendent, 
not so much by word as by look. He will 
be able to move unobtrusively about the 
school with watchful eye, keen ears, and 
silent tongue; and his very presence will 
be helpful and stimulating. 

The time allotted for teaching should 
not be cut down for any consideration. 
Neither visitors, Christmas music, nor any 
other affair, should be permitted to inter- 
fere with the teaching of the lesson. 

In closing the school, the exercises 
should be brief, brisk, and to the point. 
The successful superintendent will not 
invariably review the lesson himself, but 
will assign that duty, at times, to one or 
another of his teachers, and thus develop 
what is often undiscovered talent in many 
schools. He will protect his school from 
prosy, long-winded speakers, and will mer- 
cifully use the gag. 

He will recognize the pastor and officers 
ofthe church as his colleagues and superiors 
in the general work. He will ever make 
the school subsidiary to the best interests 
of the whole church; and he will confer 
with his pastor especially, and enlarge or 
modify plans to accord with his suggestion. 
In other . ds, he will be his pastor’s 
right-hand maa, 

New York City. 





BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
reguiar edition this week is 128,000 copies, 
exclusive of copies used either as samples or 
jor the filling of short trial subscriptions, 
Advertisers are Jree to examine the 
scription list at any time, The advertising 
rate is $1.00 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
liser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
0} space (not less than three inches) in each ie 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole te amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates, 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate for abuse of 
alcohol. It relieves the depression therefrom, 





A Specific for Throat Diseases.—Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches have been long and favore 
ably known as an admirable remedy for 
coughs, hoarseness, and all throat troubles, 
“They are excellent for the relief of hoarse- 
ness or sore throat. They are exceedingly 
effective.” —Christian World, London, England, 


Now that the rush of the summer work is 
somewhat over, attention is called to some 
matters looking forward to profitable work for 
the fall months, and through the winter. 
Write to B. F. Johnson & Co., Pubs., 1009 
Main St., Richmond, Va., and they will show 
you how todo a grand work, which can be 
made a permanent thing. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


ELLMUTH COLLEG&§) London eo nalish Prim 
FOR YOUNG LaprEs. | Rev. E.'N - English, rin, 


SHORTHAND Nsom 


PALMER’S COLLEGE,1006 Chestnut 


EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC 


will get valuable information free in the new 1 
trated Calendar. Address E. TOURJEE, nonl-a 


BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE “SCHOOL 


THE 3 vw DR. im Wor EDEN, 
1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, _ 


FEMALE Oxford, 
estern ai. Viotyoke pian SeMINAPY, Ohio. 
Healthy and beautiful location; heated by 
steam ; Siectric lights. Second half-year ses- 
sion of the Sth year opens eon. Boa 
and _ tuition for the 18 weeks, twa catalogues, 
apply to MISS LEILA 8. MOREE, Principal. 


“STAMMERING” 


From Horatio C. Wood. , Professor of 
Diseases of the Nervous Ba yor of Pa.: 
“Tcanonlysay,I hee seen several remarkable cures 
of stammering made by Mr. E. 8S. Johnston, and have 
no doubt as to their permanency.” Refer to J 
Wai tles, Publisher of The Sunda 

Send for 54-page pamphlet to Ss. JOHNSTON, 
Institute, N. E. Corner llth and Spring Garden 
Streets, Philadelphia. 


STAMMERINC. 


“T have watched the :esalts of Mrs. Thorpe’s work 
for stammerers with special interest during many 
years. It is therefore a p.easure.to testify that, in my 
judgment, she is to an astonishing degree su 
in effecting cures.”"—Alvah Hovey, D.D., 2 eee 
Theological Institute, Newton Centre, Ma 

Adéress, for circular, etc., Mrs. KE. 3.E ‘THORPE, 
53 Boy Iston Street, Boston, Mass. 


PRIVATE HOME tie FEEBLE-MINDED 


Millville, Cumberland County, N. J. 
Rev. C. F. GARRISON. Mrs. C. F. GARRISON, 


““OXFORD” 





















































Teachers’ Bibles. 
T. NELSON & — 33 East 17th St., N.Y. 
at eee 4 bs -* the eusval rices, 
MATTHEWS & SONS, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
Write Hastie Folks Paper, 
F Albany Y., for samples an 
paper printed in colors. 
sons il)ustrated. Best writers. 
A pictorial sermon. Price, 5cents. §2.00 per oe 
WARD «& 
to members of the 
All Books at Wholesale i Buyers Bureau 
santo ree. A jonte wanted to solicit mem 
bers. Bend nt 8 for catalogue and informa 
tion to R. H. WOODW 4 D & CO., Baltimore, Md. 
Publishers, 13 Astor Place, New York. 
Thelargest circulation of {ney 
400, 000 riodical in the world. ‘* 
hila. Ladies’ Home Jour: 
nal and Practical Hvwusekeeper. 
ple copies free. CURTIS PUB.CO. eRiindel shia Pa 
Send 2 stam for postag 
The ADJUSTABLE HOOK COVER # for esheol and 
library books. Neat, aor self-sealing. —_—- 
Pr. VAN EVEREN. 116 Nassau sc N. 


Testaments, liymnals, Prayer Books, 
ers hag Ooniy Sunday-school 
DRUMMOND, New York. 

T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 

FIT ANY BOOK! began hemp FREE!! 





2 oleen, + Xs, for each Sure 
Hand painted, ilu 
= A S. S. lesson. For 


terms, address 8. 8, — 
Cotor Picture Co., 232 40th Street, Chicago, I 





IBLE & LAND. Rev. ey ag 
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A PLAY BY 


Gen. Lew. Wallace, 


Author of “ Ben-Hur,” 
AND 


The First Part of a New Novel 


By C. F. WOOLSON, 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


No. 464, 


JANUARY. 


Commodus. A Play. 
By General Lew. WALLAc#, author of “ Ben-Hur.” 
With superb illustrations, including frontispiece; 


Jupiter Lights. A Novel. Part I. 


By ConsTaNCE FENIMORE WOOLSON ; 


Russian Bronzes. 
By Cuarmence Coox. Illustrated; 


Manufacturing Industry in Ireland. 


By Mr. CoMMISSIONER MacCarTHy, Dublin. 
trated; 


Illus- 


The Clergy and the Times. 
By ARCHDEAOCON MacCkayY-SMITH; 


The Beaver. 
By H. P. WEt1s, Illustrations by A. B. Frost; 


Comments on Kentucky. 
By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER; 


Ballad of the Bird-Bride. 
By Geauam R.Tomson. Illustrated by F.6.CHuRcH; 


Isabel’s Story. 
By ANNIE PoRTER; 


The Anclent City of Wisby. 


By W. W. THomas, Jr. Sixteen illustrations by 
T. DE THUISTRUP; 


Colloquial English. 
By Proresson A, 8, HILL; 


Modern Amateur Photography. 
B®. C. Beacu, Ph.B., formerly president of the Society 


of Amateur Photographers of New York. Pro- 
fusely illustrated ; 


By George du Maurier, 
Full-page illustration; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 


By GroreE WILLIAM CURTIS; 


Editor’s Study. 


By Wit1L14M Dean HOWELIS; 
Monthly Record of Current Events. 


Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by CHARLES DUDLEY WaRNER. 





Literary Notes, 
By LavEENCcE Hutton. 
——__~._>—__— 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


er Year: 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE... Postage Free, $4.00 

HARPER’S WEEKLY...... ve 4.00 

HARPER’S BAZAR.......... ee 4.00 

HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, “ 2.00 
Booksellers and postmasters usually rece 

tions, Subsriptons sent dire ae ihe Publisher should 
accompan Post-o; ‘oney or Draft. 

When n. time is 

ré na ~ specified, subscriptions will begin with 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS” New York 
Great Reduction In Prices, 
Golden Text Designs 


FOR THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


PRICES: 

100 sets for 3mos. (1200designs), 5.25 
100 “ “ lyear (4300 “ ),19.00 
Smaller lots at same rates, except 
comple lots of 5 sets or less, which 
are 10 cents for each set per quarter, 
Terms cash in advance. dares 


WILLIAM H. HART, JR., 
242 Chestnut St., Philad’a, Pa. 
FOR THE | THE DEACON 7 

A Practical Experiénce in Liviog 
the Prat objects. ay. 
or ROSE TERRY COOKE. 
SVEMEELICEE PubP os 
PRAYER. CHICAGO. bates 
the Rural New Yorker isthe beat farm week- 


ly world.. It be sent trial 
of ten weeks for 25 cents. Taam you cangudon. 
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The new book, “Yale Lectures on the Sunday-School,” treats of the origin, mission, 


methods, and auxiliaries of the 


pulpit, and to other spheres of church-work, 


Sunday-school. 
specifically with the work of the Sunday-school teacher, this new book 
pars mes the Sennen ames as an institution, and with its relations to the 


hile “ fy rg | and Teachers” deals 
eals with the principles 
y, to the 





From BisHoPp ELLicort, of England. 


“You have produced a volume which worthily 
received the thanks of the Divinity School before 
which the Lectures were delivered, and will, I am 
sure, be considered on both sides the Atlantic as a 
text-book on the subject. I constantly speak of and 
recommend The Sunday Schoo! Times to our teachers. 
Now I shall have the pleasure of mentioning what 
the Editor has done for the great cause in his instruc- 
tive and comprehensive survey of the Sunday-schvol 


and of its h gh mission and hopeful progress and 
development, 


From the Rev. Dr. Wm. M. TayLor, of New York. 


“T have just finished a somewhat careful inspection 
of its contents, and while amazed at the amount of 
careful investigation and width of reading which it 
reveals, I have been specially interested and,.I trust, 
benefited by the portions which deal with the pastor 
and the Sunday-school, and by the two lectures 
which treat of ‘Preaching to Children.’...I con- 
gratulate you on the.,..permanent embodiment 
which you have given to the results of your long ex- 
perience, in these admirable lectures. They will be 
valuable to pastors, parents, and Sunday-school teach- 
ers, as by far the ablest, most exhaustive, and most 
suggestive treatment of the subject which we have 

oy mater or indeed are likely to receive for a long 
time come. 


From the Rev. Dr, A. E. DuwnyN@, of Boston, 
“Tam grateful to Yale for inviting you, and to you 

for your acceptance of their invitation to detiver these 

lectures. Iam sure their publication marks a lon 

step forward in the position of the Sunday-school an 

- e —eenene of its importance by pastors and 
urches,”’ 


From the Rev. Dr. A. F. SCHAUFFLER, of New York. 

“T am amazed at the care and the clearness of the 
volume. It has already done me a great deal of good 
personally, and I am sure that the perusal of the vol- 
ume will be a kind of revelation toa great many hard- 
working pastors in the land.” 


From the Rev. Dr. Joun De Wirt, of McCormick 
Theological Seminary, Chicago. 


“You have done the church and the ministry a 

eat service by your thorougk discussion of the sub- 
fect, and by the wise opinions ze express on the 
school’s constitution, relation to the rest of the church, 
management,etc. I wish it might be put in the hands 
of all pastors and theological students.” 


From the Rev. Dr. F. E. Ciarx, of Boston. 

“It seems to me by far the most valuable contribu- 
tion ever made to the literature of the subject so far 
as I am acquainted with it. ‘It must, it seems to me, 
forever set at rest the prevalent talk about ‘the Sun- 
day-school a the home,’ and this of itself is 30 
alight thing to do.” 





From the Rev. Dr. RicHarpS. Storrs, of Brooklyn. 


“T have read the larger part of your admirable 
6 Lectures on the Sunday-school, and even before 
wholly finishing the volume, which I cannot do for 
some days, I must thank you for the instruction and 
the pleasure which I have alveedy found init, Your 
exposition of the history and philosophy of the Sun- 
-school, of its large influences, and of the 
relation of the pastor to it, is lucid, ample, an 
mpressive. Those who heard the Lectures must 
have been greatly helped by them for all their future 
work in the ministry, Those whor them cannot 
but take from them a happy and strong impulse in 
the right direction, with many suggestions of vital 
and permanent value.” 


From PRESIDENT StTRonG, of Rochester Theological 
Seminary. 


“They constitute the most thorough and compre- 
henyive ay of the Sunday-school question that has 
yet appeared. They cannot fail to very useful to 
pestoss and teachers. I am especially grateful that 

he young men of our theological seminaries have 
now the means of 


etting at sound instruction on the 
problems with w 7 


ch they will all have to deal. 


From the Rey. Dr. E. P. Goopwin, cf Chicago. 


“T have not yet been able to read the book through, 
but I have dipped into it here and there where mat- 
ters were discussed in which I have a very particular 
interest. I have greatly enjoyed these readings, and 
I feel that you have done a royal work in this rich 
garnering of facts, and this bringing into the fore- 
ground of what, I often think, is the greatly neglected 
work to be done among the children.” 


From the Rev. Dr. F. N. PELouBET, of Boston. 


“Your wide experience and historical research have 
enabled you, with great freshness, common sense, 
and power, to hold Ld the Sunday-school before the 
churches and pastors in ae true light and importance, 
as never was done befo I have been especially in- 
terested in your array of facts, which ecniters olden. 
tions and difficulties which have arisen even in good 
and thoughtful minds, like chaff before the wind. 
I hope that every theological seminary will see that 
its students hear them, and he will be a wise lover of 
the churches who shal] see that every theological 
student has scopy, and readsit. I had no idea thatsd 
much could be said from the historical standpoint.” 


From the Rey. Dr. GEORG™ Dana BoaRpMAN, of 
Philadelphia. 


“ The loftiness of its aim, the solidity of its positions, 
the freshness of its views, the wealth of its scholar- 
ship, the clearness of its style, the aptness of its illus- 
trations, the fruitfulness of its suggestions, the coura, 
of its propestoas, the earnestness of its spiri e 


ness of its conclusions,—all these @ it one 
richest ks in my library.” 





The book will be mailed to any address on receipt of the price, $1.50, Canvasers axe 


wanted for this and other books. 





Address, 





RP. O. Box 1550, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


Important New Books. 


ACROSS LOTS, By Horace Lunt. 12mo. $1.25. 
The fields and woods and meadows in all their 
varying moods; the insects, birds, and flowers,— 
whatever is lovely and lovable in nature descri 

with a sympathetic tenderness and fidelity worthy. 
of Burrotighs at his best, . ‘ 


GLIMPSES OF GREAT FIELDS. By Rey. 
J.A.HALL. 12mo. $1.25. 

Force; mind; life; the brain; the spiritual body. 
; man; immortality. 

A scholarly, inspiring book, that deals sled 

hammer blows at the benumbing tenets of materialis- 

tic philosophy. 

VOLCANOES AND EARTHQUAKES. By 
SAMUEL KW EELAND, LL.D, Illustrated. 8vo. $2.50. 

A book for the multitude. A complete history of 

volcanoes, earthquakes, and geysers, and a stirring 

narrative of personal adventure in the midst of these 

phenomena, 


THE STORY OF NEW YORK. By ELBRIDGE 


8S. Brooks. Illustrated. 8vo. $1.50. 
“The narrative is more like a charming fireside leg- 
end told by a grandfather to eager children than the 
dry and eye chronicles commonly labelled his 
tory.” —The tic, 
THE STORY OF OHIO. By ALEXANDER 
Back. Illustrated. 8vo. $1.50, 
“ It presents the dry facts of history in a manner 80 
picturesque and romantic as to make every page a true 
and pure delight.”—New York Independent. 


THE STORY OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN. 
By Evsriper 8, Brooks, Illustrated. 8vo. $2.50, 
“We have long wanted a sound, judicial, dispassion- 
ate history of the Indian. Such a history is at last 
| A gaa Mr, Brooks’s inviting volume,”’~-. 


THE STORY OF THE AMERICAN SAILOR. 
Uniform with “ The Story of the American 
Indian.” By the same author, Illustzated, 8vo. 
$2.50, 

The complete story of Jack’s daring, endeavor, an 


achievement from prehistoric times to the days 0: 
the “ Brave Old Salt” and the yacht “ Volunteer,” 


At the Bookstores, or sent by the Publishers, 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 


Wide Awake Calendar and Illustrated Book Bulletin free.’ 


Sunday-School Papers, 


AMERICAN MESSENGER (Monthly). Full 
of «practical Ly ag an old-time favorite in 
many thousand homes. ingle subscription, 25 cents 
a year; 5copies to one address, $1.00; 20 copies, $3.50; 
40 copies, Any number exceeding # at the 
latter rate. 


THE CHILD'S PAPER (Monthly). This 
standard periodical used by all denominations, Ten 
copies, one year, to one address, $1.00; larger quanti- 
ties at the same rate. 


MORNING LIGHT (Monthly), double sh 
can be used as a semi-monthly. Terms same 
“Child’s Paper.” 


APPLES OF GOLD, for infant clossss, im 
weekly parts; a chromo picture each quarter. n- 
gle copy, 50 cents a year. Ten or more copies, 35 cents 
each per year. 








Specimens mailed free. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 Nassau St., New York. 
FOR SUNDAY” SCHOOLS 
PENTECOST stir 

Rev. Goo. F. Pentecost, D.D. Syn 


ON ROMANS. Just out 
Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. invalmabie. Address, 
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THE ILLUSTRATOR 


Best commentary on 8. 8S. lessons, Editor, Mrs. 
A. GC. Morrow, “ most practical and illustrative reii- 

ious writer of the age,”’ 6 cts. ning 4 ; 6O cts, a year. 
fre ILLUSTRATOR, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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BUSHNELL PORTABLE LETTER COPYING BOOKS. 


LVAH BUSHNELL, Acent, 
47 &. Fourth Sireet, Philadelphia, Pa. 


—For5dcentsin stamps we 
Collection Cards. Wil ccna complete set 
of these cards, and a descriptive price-list of various 
methods of raising funds for church pOrpises. Maec- 
Calla & Co., 237-9 Dock Street, Phila., Pa. 
Goods, Books, Booklets, Monotints, 
Carols. 16 ype free. Send for it. 

GOODEN GH & 


©O., 123 Nassau Street, New York. 
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_ PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage: 

ONE COPY, $2.00 a year. The same price percop: 
for any number of Ge ies less than ave. Te a ore 
subscriber, half price oh 00). 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00a year, To new subscribers, half price (50 


cents). 
CLUB RATES. 
‘When the teachers of a school unite in subscribing 


for a number of copies, they can have the paper at the 
following low rates: 


FIVE TO NINE COPIES, one year, $1.50 each for old 





subscribers, and half price (75 cents) for new. The 
total number of both dd and new together to be not 
less than five. 


TEN OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00 each for 
old subscribers, and half price (50cents) fornew. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than ten. 

if a school has had a club at a higher rate, and 
wishes, upon renewing, to form a larger oneata lower 
rate, itis of course free to do so. 


FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. By an equitable plan, the 
Smaller schools, which can not well form large clubs, 
have the benefit of the very lowest club rate. It pro- 
vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 
school is less than ten, the club rate to such school 
shall be $1.00 each for old subscribers, and half price 
(80 cents) for new, on condition that the order for the 
papers be accompanied ot a statement that the num- 

r of copies ordered in the club is not less than the 
full number of teachers in the school. This does not 
mean that every teacher must actually be asubscriber, 
but that the number of copies ordered must not be 
less than the full number of teachers. Persons who 
are not teachers may be asked to join the club, in or- 
der to secure the required number. Any number of 
copies in excess of the required number may be sub- 
scribed for at the same time. Tbachers belonging tothe 
same house may be counted as ONE in making such 
@ statement of the number of teachera in a sc. . For 
example: If there are seven teachers in a school, two 
of whom belong to one household, and three to an- 
sonst: the club subscription need not be for morethan 

r copies, in order to secure the low rate. 


WHO ARE “‘NEW’’ SUBSCRIBERS? By anewsub- 
acriber is meant one who has not taken the paper at 
ony, time during the past two years, 

The shifting of a subscription from one member of 
# household to another in order to get the reduction 
offered to new subscribers is not allowable, although 
new additional subscriptions by or for other members 
of the household will be taken at the half rate. 


FREE COPIES TOCLUB ORGANIZERS. Any person 
Soeming & club of either grade, whether of old or new 
subscribers, is entitled an additional copy free, 
excepting in the case of any club for less than ten 
copies formed on the “Small School” plan (given 
above). A second free copy will be allowed when a 
club numbers forty; a third copy when it numbers 
sixty, and so on, 


HOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. The papers for 
a club will be sent either to the individual addresses of 
the members, or in a package to one address, accord- 
ing to the preference of subscribers. ‘The papers fora 
club should all go to one post-office, although in cases 
where a portion of the teachers of a school get their 
mail matter from one t-oflice, and others in the 
game school act theirs from another, the papers will 
be sent accordingly. 

Different schools are not to unite in the forming ofa 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of vas rg taken entitles it, 
on id name of the school should be mentioned in 

e order. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 


r. 

Pubscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other = 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription 
such person will oblige ee ae by stating tha’ 
the club he subscribes for es the place of the one 
formed last year by 


THE HALF-RATE PLAN has been adopted because 
of the belief that no more judicious advertising outlay 
could be made than that for nouns a fair t of the 
ee. A new subscriber is entitled to the half rate 

r one year oniy. ; 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The pa- 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription. Renewals should 
be, ny be m mned pari eth jen 

cnough copies of any one issue of the r en. 
able all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder anf; Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
London, E. C., will receive yearly or half-yearly sub- 
acriptions for The Sanday Schoo Se A @ paper to 
be sent, postpaid, direct from Philadelp to the sub- 
acribers) at the fol) owing rates :— 

‘rom 1 to4 copies, 10s. each, 

“ 5to9 83.6d. “* 

10 copies arid upwards, 73.6da, “ 
To secure the above rates for five or morecoptes, the 
pers must be o1 dered at one time, and they will be 
sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
pectege to one a ddress, whichever may be preferred 

y the subscribe rs, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


1(/81 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
P. O. Box 14550. 











(iticura 
= Soap= 
Realizes the 
FAIREST 
SOFTEST 
* WHITEST 
SKIN. 


OTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
comparable to the CUTICURA MEDICATED Soap, 
a its eee of cleansing, purifying, 
and beautifying the skin, and in preventing those 
becturing disfigurations of the ome and skin 
due to clogging of the pores and inflammation of 
the sebaceous Fiance, such as pimples, blackheads, 
rough, cracked, and scaly skin. 
ence its constant use realizes the fairest com- 
pRaio and the softest, whitest skin within the 
omain of the mort advanced scientific knowledge 
tosupply. It is admirably adapted to preserve the 
health of the skin and scalpof infants and children, 
and to prevent minor blemishes or inherited skin 
diseases becomin g chronic, if used while young. 
Sold everywhere. Price, 25c. Prepared by 
Potrer DRUG AN D CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 
a#@-Send for “ How to Beautify the Skin.” 
PLES, bl:ackheads, chapped and oily skin 
prevented by Cuticuna MupicaTEp Soa 








ALFRED DOLCE 
Felt Shoes 
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Sp not 
arm, 


Noiseless, 
Durable. 
DANIEL GREEN & CO., 122 EAST 13th STREET, NEW YORK. 


age cold since wear 
T. 





husbands, 
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SHE HAD A GOOD HUSZAND. 
Sue.—"' How thoughtful it was of dear Charles to 

’ bring me a pair of the Alfred Dolge Felt Slippers. 
beh They are so warm and comfortable that I really do 
fire to wear any others. I wascontinually taking 

cold with my leather — 

ng these. 
OTE.—This is a@ valuable suggestion to other good 


Perrect Ease 
AND 
Comrorr. 


Prevents Rheumatism and 
| Gold Pet 


ail 





Send for Illustrated Price- 
List. 


Mention The Sunday Scheel 
Times. 


pers, but have not had the 











Dyspeptics will never use any other medicine after 
once giving MAGEF’s EMULSION a fair trial. 

MAGEE’s EMULSION is palatable and readily assimi- 
lated, and, in my opinion, the best combination of cod 
liver oil I have ever prescribed.— Louis W. Read, Sur- 
geon-General of Pennsylvania, Norristown. 


HOPEFO8 THE consumPrive 


of Pure Cod Liver Oil with Phosphates, mild 
and agreeable in taste. Sold by druggists generally. 


ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 















Has a pad different from all 
others, is cup shape, with self- 
adjustin, ballin centre, adapts itself 
to all positions of the body, while the 
ball in the cup holds the rupture just 
as a person does with the finger. With light precense 
= — ® held Nae ew Ang J on r: me I | an 
urable, and cheap. nt by mail, reulars \. 
EGGLESTON TRUSS CO., Chicago, Il. 


me. BZ E.LSHAW, 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


From $48.00 upward. 
27 Sudbury &t., 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON 
BAXTER C. SWAN, 
MANUFACTURER OP 
CHURCH, HALL 
AN D LODGE WORK 

variety. 
Also Sole Manufacturer of the 











A. PA., U. & Ae 





CHURCH Furnittre 


Tangest Manufacturers in the Country 
S.C.SMALL @&CO., - - Boston, Mass. 











A) 
|H-D-OSTERMOOR & SON. Reena 


ANTERNS 


iS, pric 7 illusti 
BLIC EXHIBITIONS, ste. 


pas Home ‘Amusement, 153 Sree 
CALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau Ste, Ne Vo 















SUNDAY-SCHOOL BANNERS, $1.50 to $10. 
Silk or merino. Also 
iron banner stands, 75c. 
Send for illustrated 
price- 
C. A. HART &@ CO., 
133 N. 3d St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








FLAGS AND BANNERS 
For Sunday-schools and all other uses. 
SISCO BAOS., Baltimore, Md. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 


CHOICEST FOODS IN THE WORLD. 


L. B.C. STEAM COOKED 
CRUSHED WHITE OATS. 


A4.B.C.Wheat, A.B.C.Barley, A.B.C.Maize, 
Hulled, Steam-cooked, Desiccated. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS!! 








Made from the Finest Grains. 
merican | all Impurities Removed. Pre- 
ee for the table in ten minutes. 

Ask for A. B. C. Brand only. 

Breakfast istered Trade Mark.) 
For sale by all Grocers. Send for 
" i'P'@ Co,,83 Murray Street, N,V. 
ereais. Ma Urra ve 
Cereals. (incorporated 18%.) 








ERSONS of every class, station, and condition 
can be found that will praise the use 
of Ridge’s Food for infants, children, and inva- 
lids. It has stood the test of time, and still leads. 
Sold by druggists. 









) y EVERY FAMILY 
‘. SHOULD HAVE IT 


= NOTIN 
POvbnepayo PUTER AS cre pen cal 
STEPHEN FWHITIBAN 8 SOM 


GW.COR.I2TY & KET STS. * 3% % 
* * # & PHILADELPHIA RA. 
FESTIVALS, 
We are pleased to offer this 


@ new line of BOXES on ar NOVELTIES 


for Sarnioy comec’s. Alsoa fine assortmentof PURE 
CANDIES, Please write for a descriptive circular 


and p 
CROFT & ALLEN, 


1226 Market St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








AND CANDY 
BOXES for 
SUNDAY 





aS TIT 


GREATAMERICAN 


GOOD NEW 
SO LADIES. d 


in T 
Greatest Bargains Gonce., 
ing Powder and PREMIUMS. 

‘or particulars address 
REAT AMERICAN TEA 
81433 Vesey St.. New York, N.Y. 


~ £ “WOOD'S”? PURE 
A ® FLAVORING EXTRACTS 


3 EXCEL ALL OTHERS. 
6 THOS. WOOD & CO. BOSTON, 


IMPROVED 


> 9 
HIRES’roOT BEER 
Delicious, Healthiul Temperance Drink for Men, 
Women, and Children. 














al 











265c. packet makes 56 gallons. 


RE TEST of Seal Brand Coffee. 
Send 6 cents for {1b sample. 
CHASE & SANBORN, Boston, Mass. 


CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS 














THE VERY REST 
Church Light. 
OIL GAS or ELECTRIC, 
Over one hundred <p 
Reflector Chandeliers 
a ivable use. Catalog 
free. Biease state wants. 
WHEELER REFLECTOR 00. 
20 Washington St, | 68 E. Lake St, 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, IL 
25 and 27'N., 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 












WITH OUR CELEBRATED BURNERS. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, or-nosale. Es- 
timate given of cost and descriptive cata- 
logue furnished on application, 


A. J. WEIDENER, 
No. 36 South 2d St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


McShane Bell Foundry 
Finest Crade of Bells, 
zS AND Peas for CHURCHES, &e. 
Send for Price and Catalogue. Addr 
McSHANE & CO. ma. 














meaner, LIGHT 


CHURCH 


FRINK’S Patent Reflectors for 
Gas or Oil, give the most powerful, 
softest ch ek 

an 








eapest & Best t Enowe 
urches, indo 


Established 1857. 


Mention this paper. Baltimore, 
Best apes Bells for Churches, Chimes, 
Schools, etc. Folly, warranted. Write for 
Prices, BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
VAN DUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati,O. 








Skates, Scroll Saws, 
Tool Chests. 


PALMER, CUNNINGHAM, & CO., Limited, 
nena Oo marke reet, Philadelphia. 





WORTH REPEATING. 


“MARY.” 


When in compassion Christ came down from 
heaven, 
To bless this stricken earth, 
To Mary, favored Nazarene, was given 
The honor of his birth. 





When crowned with thorns he bore our com 
demnation, 
And shed his precious blood, 
Round the dear cross of his humiliation 
The faithful Mary stood; 


And on the morning of the resurrection, 
With spices and perfume, 

To pay the last sad tribute of affection, 
She hastened to his tomb. 


Mary, whose story lives by his appointment, 
Memorial of his care, 

Anointed his beloved feet with ointment, 
And wiped them with her hair, 


And though by scribe and Pharisee rejected, 
With hope again deferred, 

She saw in him the Saviour long expected, 
And listened to his word, 


Thus from the manger till he reascended 
To God’s right hand above, 

A band of Marys on his steps attended, 
And shared his priceless love. 


Thus—bright examples to all coming ages— 
Portrayed by skill divine, 

In the unerring gospel’s sacred pages, 
Their peerless virtues shine, 


Drop of salt water! Offspring of the ocean! 
Thy consecrated name 

Shall never cease to waken deep emotion, 
And fan affection’s flame. 


As the warm sun exhales from scattered foun- 


tains 
The crystal drops of dew, 
And clothes them, throned above the dusky 
mountains, 
In robes of dazzling hue, 


So the pure spirits of unnumbered Marys, 
In spotless garments dressed, 

From eastern villages and western prairies, 
Have been caught up to rest. 


Dear Mary! when the solemn wérd is spoken 
That ends this earthly strife, 

When Death has loosed the silver cord, and 

broken 

The golden bowl of life, 

Mayst thou be welcomed at the pearly portals 

By Marys gone before 
And by the smile of Him whom blest immor- 


Unceasingly adore. 





THE NEW DANGERS OF SEN- 
SATIONAL FICTION. 
[Anna L. Dawes, in The Critic.] 


The danger to the community in the 
yellow-covered romance has been so long 
celebrated that it has become somewhat 
tedious, The daily newspaper constantly 
gives us fresh revelations of gangs of boy- 
burglars, haunts of infantile pirates, or 
perhaps some secret order with dire oaths 
and bloody daggers. We are ready to cry 
out that the public health demands a cen- 
sorship, that our boys are too precious to 
the state to be left to such a diet of horror 
and crime. Indeed, we draw the cords a 
little tighter round our girls also, lest they 
too fling away home for a sensation, and 
do more than dream of poison or coach- 
men. It were better if our anxiety came 
to something, and remedy were to wait 
upon alarm; but since we are content to 
meditate upon the evil, let us follow the 
matter to the end, and see how far it 
extends; let us see where, perchance, it is 
leading us, also, the grown-up children— 
this new conduct of life, this government 
by novels. A clever observer once de- 
clared th4t the main use of newspapers 
was to cause all the world to think alike 
at the same time, and that out of such 
common thought might come any great 
revolution in ideas or action. Novels will 
answer the same purpose if they are only 
widely enough read, and perhaps they are 
even stronger motive powers. It may not 
be malapropos, therefore, nor altogether 
without value, to consider the probable 
effect upon the general public of certain 
wonderfully successful novels of the day. 

The survey is by no means reassuring. 
Life and religion, one and the other, are 
being swept along by the wind of fashion 
just now, and it must be that shortly we 
shall be overwhelmed by the gathering 
whirlwind. The most popular novel of 
the season makes life one wild rush of 
passion; impulse is mistaken for strength, 
love is degraded to the lowest plane 
heaven itself is brought down to the level 





of a Mohammedan paradise, The evem 
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tenor of a woman’s days is exchanged for 
an existence of leaps and jerks; clothes 
become “vital with emotion,” and even 
such stolid things as houses and furniture 
grow “instinct with suffering ””—whatever 
that may mean—in this new life of the 
soul. Itis but a trifle in the midst of more 
serious matters, that complete changes of 
wardrobe must needs be ready for every 
changing mood, and that whole suites of 
apartments must be dismantled and refur- 
nished in the brief hours ot a single night, 
lest the surroundings fall out of harmony 
with a sudden phase of feeling. Even 
blessed sleep, it would seem, has grown a 
trifle critical in these artistic days, and 
comes not for all our wooing until we 
change the bedstead! All this is some- 
what trying and inconvenient as a rule of 
life, but we must make shift to follow on 
as best we can. How shall it be, again, 
but that happily married readers shall 
question the vows they have paid at the 
altar, if, mayhap, they were repeated 
vows? A book full of storm and struggle 
to prove that second marriages are biga- 
mous may well unsettle its admirers, and 
cause much foolish rending of heart. 
“Fools rush in,’ we know of old; but 
what of the consequences when they draw 
after them long trains of “silly women,’ 

to invade the holy places? Yet these 
lesser and greater evils are but incidental 
to the view of life presented in such a 
book as The Quick, or the Dead? Its 
fair author is reported to have said that 
nearly a thousand women have written to 
Barbara’s creator in gratitude and sympa- 
thy. This, then, is the type of woman the 
uncounted, silent multitude is emulating, 
and these less contained ones are admir- 
ing. We shall shortly see our young, 
unformed, all-ignorant girls making a 
religion of their emotions, regulating life 
by their impulses, acting out every whim 
born of the sky or the rain, turning pas- 
sion into play and play into passion, 
shaming Venus herself in her own bowers! 

But asif it were not enough to smirch 
the sanctity of the life that now is, we 
must tear asunder the bonds that bind us 
to heaven. *Again at the bidding of a 
woman we are called upon to see the 
dread result of too much religion, It is 
difficult to discover just what “John 
Ward” was intended to teach, Perhaps 
its clearest teaching is the vigorous. lesson 
of the holy duty of meddling. But further 
than that, Helen, who has no religion at 
all except to pick apart that of other peo- 
ple, is the patron saint of the book; John, 
who certainly believes in his faith and has 
oo courage of his convictions, is its 

ephistopheles. Let us all give up our 
fait 8, and teach those about us to give up 
theirs, and let us—what shall we do? 
There does not seem to be much answer 
at hand. Many a half-thinker will con- 
found John Ward’s temperament with his 
faith, and glorify Helen’s disposition into 
the religion of which she had not a scrap, 
but which she so sorely needed. And 
meanwhile the morbid conscience of him 
—or more likely her—who has somewhat 
confusedly based holy living on certain 
long-believed and never-scrutinized doc- 
trines, suddenly finds itself confronted 
with the manceuvers of a sham battle of 
beliefs. Uncounted damage is like to 
result in the destruction of the mimic 
forces; in faith shaken and courage daunted 
by a fight that means nothing, a defeat 
where the enemy are but friends clothed 
for the time in the garments of an ima- 
ginary hostility. 

Still worse harm is threatened by that 
other novel of the day, Robert Elsmere. 
One hundred thousand copies of it are 
already scattering their seeds of difficulty 
in every sort of mental soil. People who 
do not know the meaning of testimony 
are forthwith convincéd that the Scriptures 
are a cunningly devised fable. 
women who never dreamed a doubt are 
throwing overboard the faith they have 
suddenly discovered it shows mental weak- 
ness to hold. The boyish student learns 
that intellectual “good form” requires 
him to be a skeptic, and that it is pure 
unadulterated Philistinism to believe any- 
thing. The specious and unanswered 
arguments of the marionettes whose lips 

eak the changing accents of one voice, 
the difficulties writ large and wanting the 
solution which is hidden away, or pushed 
around the corner,—these things and more 
of their kith and kin have set out in ser- 
ried ranks to destroy the faith of the world. 
The fascinated reader does not stop to dis- 
cover that lack of sympathetic apprecia- 
tion has led the writer, with all her care, 
into much misrepresentation of life and 
thought and belief; that the dramatic 
necessities have enabled her to avoid real 


Men and. 





argument, and to leave ~- gaps in her 
proofs. In fact, few of her readers are 
trained theolo gians, to discover at the 
first glimpse that the writer herself is not, 
and to meet her-supreme assumption with 
flat denial, or to remind her that many of 
her chief positions are long since answered 
and forgotten. Nor is it by any means a 
small matter that this novel is made a 
dividing line in faith. The half-convinced 
are carried along without reflection by its 
force and power to a destination they never 
would have reached alone, and do not at 
all comprehend. The doubtful are sud- 
denly decided, they know not why. The 
perplexed are made sure of, they know 
not what. “Do you agree with Robert 
Elsmere?” is become a sort of ehibboleth 
for both severe creed and vague liberality, 
and, for good or ill, a whole is adopted or 
ieracken Yodnuie a ‘part seems to be true 
or false, Thus the gravest and most 
difficult questions of thought and belief 
are determined by the charms of a hero 
or the exigencies of a plot, and religion 
itself becomes.a matter of snap-judgment, 
What is to become of love and life and 
faith, if we are to be constantly at the 
mercy of such teachers as Amélie Rives 
Chanler and Margaret Deland and Mary 
Humphry Ward? There is no beauty in 
love, no peace in life, no strength in faith 
if we are to have such matters expounde 
in such wise. It is the hope of her kind- 
est critics that the apostle of passion does 
not understand what she teaches. It is 
the worst of follies to place the romance- 
writer in the seat of the philosopher; for 
the problems of faith and destiny are man 
to be settled by the rapid pen of the sto 
teller, nor can they with safety become the 
topic of the idle hour in every corner of 
the earth. It may even be true that 
women rarely see all around a subject, 
and that their fervid presentment of one 
phase thereof only advances their disci- 
gee in wrong paths. Certainly it can 
ardly be worse for our boys to imagine 
themselves pirates than for us to imagine 
ourselves unclean or skeptics. The sensa- 
tional novel is no less a firebrand in draw- 
ing-room or library than in the nursery. 


WANAMAKER’S. 


A Dress PATTERN Fragpnig * BOXED COSTS YOU LESS 
than eae be Ukely to get he stuffs separately for. 
And he matching ber B ba a worry on 











your pom Sixteen | eel $3 to $16.75. Maybe five 
hundred styles and colorings. 
A FAIR QUALITY DucHESSE LACE HaNDK. 


for 75c. The best we have is $16. Real Bretona ne elas 


wre ae $1 and os 25 that have been $1.50 and 
ntffue Lace Tid ies, 18c. to as to size and 
Satter, rmitation Antique and Russian Lace Tidies, 


to 402. Pillow Shams of the same, $1 to §2.30a mt 
Gather from these how faintly the price pulse is 
beating all through Laces. 

IF YOUR MIND TURNS TO LENSES FOR ANY PURPOSE, 
what you want is at the optical counter. 100 picture- 

odak Camera, $25. The Opera Glass to be appre- 
ciated should have either Lemaire’sor Bardou’s name 
onthetop. Our prices for the best are from $4.50 to $: 

We've Graphoscopes, eras, Gold 8 es, 
Thermometers, in endless variety. 

WE PUBLISH THIS YEAR FOR THE FIRST TIME 
Season and Church Calendar, Four leaves of heawy? 
cardboard with exquisite designs in color for "Advent, 
Christm r,an itsuntide. Complementary 
to the "sketches are selected bits from Shakespeare, 
Milton, Longfellow, Gray, Mrs. Hemans, Spenser, 
Jean Ingelow,. Whittier. Bryant, and other noble 
company. © nts; by mail, 33 cents, 

The ackeray Calendar. Live with Thackera 
for a year. Shams wither under his, satire; life 
brightens with his humor; the heart purifies with his 
sympathy. cents; by mail, 56 cents. 

The Dickens Calendar. Who but he could ha sup- 
plied pet for all the years we have made and 
sold his calendars, 50cents: by mail, bd 

No Calendars less than published prices. 

SILK HOUSE 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 
Philadelphia, 
TEVE:: 
ry. In this Country. 
The reason we sell more silks rongh the mails 
than any other three houses combined, is because ou 
silks are well known in almost every county in the 
United States to be the most beautiful and best wear- 
ingsilks made, and our Bi are much lower than 
the ptr my A ues be obtained from any other place. 
or mp 
New Fall Silks, most beautiful ever shown, 
New Black Surah, worth 85c., only 590. 

New Black Faille, actually worth $1, only 82%c., 
The Finest $1.00 Black Silks ever offered 
in Gros Grains, Rhadames, Duchess, Armures, Surah 
de Luxor, Rhadzimirs, ee —silks that are positively 

wosth $1.25 to $1.50 per y 
Extra phaig Black Gros Grain, worth $1.75, 
1,19, 
New "Co ored Failles, only $1.00, 
in every shade, and actually worth $1.35. 
Send 8 cents in re stating whether you most 


desire Black or Colored Silks, and we will send you a 
choice lot to select from, and return stamps with first 


order. 
CHAS. A. STEVENS, 


69 State Siree ts ICAGO, ILL. 
Please mention eSunday School Times io writing, 


EVERYTHING TO EAT, WEAR, OR USE, 


At prices that will interest 700. Send 10 Cents, 
for Buyers’ Guide. MONTGOMERY, WAR 
& CO., 111-114 Michigan Ave., Chicago, an 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers ad Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 


Broadway, cor. Eleventh St., New York. 
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Three Wonderful Sewing Machines 


The New Singer Automatic, 


(Single Thread,) 


The New Singer Vibrator, 
The New Singer Oscillator. 


These machines are especially adapted for alt kinds of family 


sewing. 
OFFICES EVERYWHERE, 


PERFECTION GUARANTEED. 


‘The Singer Manufacturing Co., N.Y. 


(Makers of & Million Machines.) 








HUTCHINSON'S | 

BrsT GLowvy 

For driving or street wear. Made gen 

care from selected calf, kid, dogskin, buck- 

skin, @ cheverétte, and warranted. Those 

wishing serviceable gloves, and to save 

money, send stamp to the manufacturer 

for his book about gloves and how to get 

them. Established 1862. 

JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, 

Johnstown, N. ¥. 











eneeienenenel 
“it’s Not the are that Makes the Man.” 
PANTS, S: THE SUITS, 
$3.00 Dp S $13.25 
te $8.00. A IN T to $30.00. 
ornare $12.00 to $30,00. 
cents for OF eamapice and particulars. 


Send 6 
BAY at ig Fe PA CO., Custom Clothiers, 
AWLEY St., Boston, Mass, 

















Capital, $750,000 
Surplus, 400,470 


Cuarantee Strength, $1,150,470 


Rocord of our (8 YEARS’ business. 
26, 854 Mortgages interes, = ageregating her $e. HET 


S AFEINVESTMENTS 


6.942 i 
AS 913 bpd eee . aie, 008 
= « . 45, 
Fetal tal paid te tnttaners *. = = 8,766,161 


‘ We have einen to whem wo can slet, 


the SAFEST An Lm 
‘Savings Department for o oon © pmenieay 


J.B. WATKINS LAND MOR MOR TGAGE CO., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS; 
‘Mew York Mang’e, Senay’ oicKinson, Ary Broadway. 
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best Safety Pi use. Opensfromeither side. Send 
sovks» contol les F' 
uP our aaron ae SON, Union City, Conns 
FOR | * CLEANFAST ” 
A BLACK tag, ag 
Robinson Co, 


aw F. hod Money 
refunded if they stain The feet or fade. CLEAN- 
FAST Hosrery Co., 925 Broadway, New York. 


4: ge SENSE” 


CORDED CORSET WAisTs 
Ask for 





are sold atall Leading 


W. L. DOUGLAS $3 SHOE, 


And other specialties, are Se. 
other week in this paper. Read th 


WORTH DOING. 


Write “ National Wire Mat Co.,” Beaver Falls, Pa. 
eng circulars of th 








ie Hartman Patent Steel 
Door Mat and their Patent Steel Picket Fence. 








¥F. H. HacGHERTY, Pres’, J. A. PAULHAMUS, BeO’y. 


KEYSTONE MORTGAGE CO., 
ABERDEEN, DAKOTA. 

astern Office,—Keystone Bank Building, 1328 Chest- 

8 nut St, Phila. Rev. Orr Lawson, Yes and ~— 

CAPI TAL, $250. 


’ 


7% Semi-Annual Farm Mortgages 


GUARANTEED. 
These mortgages are secured by the finest farms in 
the James River Valley, Dakota. Wealso allow six 


per cent. per annum o all mon =e with us for six ’ 
ificates of deposit for’ 
headq en is now ’ 


months or longer, and issue cert 
same. Aberdeen, our Western 
the leading city in Dakota. Railroadstad tate in seven 
directions, and four more will be built inside of eigh- 
teen ao We offer choice investments in Aber- 
deen city end and Dakota farm lands, Address 

us for fail’! in: tion. 


HE Baxt, Prost 





GxEo,. C. MORRELL, Vice Prest. 
BONDS ARE 


S AFE AND BEAR HIGHER INTEREST 


THAN GOVERN wy! 
We have ons in Aye t. oupe 


KANSAS SINVESTMENT co., 


ON DS. 
ovmect tise needs of 


An ES. rt Serrenget 4 rey roa sent free on > 


Cras. BARCLAY GEo. C. MoRREL 
205 Chestnut 8t. 301 Devonshire 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








ss, 
ILITY & CHEAPNESS. UNEQUALLED.| 
No ODoR WHEN HEATED. 


‘BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully teens 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. 
eg ong ht to have it on sale. Ask im for. it 

D. S. WILTB ERGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa. 


LADIES!s | es} 


PANELED METAL CEILINGS 


The best for churches, stores, or residences. Send for 
circular. Give measures for an estimate. H.S, NOR- 
THROP, corner Centre and Franklin Sts., New York. 




















Baxz? im all Branches. Bonds and 


ether 4 to & per cent. Investments. 


SA KEANE GsBANK 


AGO sucesas PRESTONKEANSG, 
cHic York Office: 2 Wall Street. 


ARM® ORTGAGE 
uaranteed NESS 
€ SECURITY, 
Send tor full Particulars! meee 
Musi ateg Mans book mens. ‘20 waren St Bowron, 


WARREN LOAN AGENCY, 
Fairbury, Neb k 








raska, 
Has great experience in loaning money in Nebraska 
for persons ast All loans made absolutely safe. 


Rates net to Tomdoes 7to9percent. Time, one to six 
years. For details and references, write for circular. 





Manhattan Life f Insurance Co. New York. 


E LIVED AND Bay ome 
For alums of its operation add pany. 
giving your age. 


HE American Investment Co., 150 Nassau 
St., New York ee raaedinegs indaain 
in Investment Securities, all guaranteed, 
ts, October 1, 1888, $2,000,000.00. Send for full 
information and references. E.S. ORMSBY, President. 


{1 UARANTEED FARM BONDS of the 
KA pow TRUST AND BANKING CO., of 














W 0 0) MANTELS, TILES, GRATES 
4 q0cne, BRASS Fo ng 
Lowzsr ~~. 

CHAS, G "PAGE, Chicago, I 

CHRIST BEFORE PILATE, and 

CHRIST ON CALVARY. 
Rep’ wodaped ts the original colors; size of each 21428 in. 
The original sold to 
e offer 0o coples Sr 8 for $1.00 each or 

ni postpaid. A WANT 
made everywhere. Now wie th the time to begin for the 


police trade. Apply to THE PHELPS 
NG CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 


LIBERAL SALARY Andexpenses of preparin 
—eweeee= at our office paid to Seents 











sell books on ry an. Salary not aman on 
sabes, From $75 to #00 per month ean also, 
selling our Holiday Book. Address JOHN 


INSTON & OO., Philadelphia or Chicago. 
$75.22 to $250. 00 A MONTH can be made 


™ working forus. Agents pre 
ferred who can furnish a sere and give their whole 
time to the business. Spare oe eye may be profitabl 
ae yed also. A few vacancie in towns cities. B. F. 
SON & CO., Pubs., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 


OMEN toGelz 
miseet srg STEAM wasness. 








'S pays UA: 
the was enon 
made mithout. difficulty, 


pod at fay expenee Jie yee 





ARPET buyers had better purchase of J.& J. 
yop tt 809 Chestnut 8t., Phila- 
delphia, in order tos Se Roost Carpet of ve my von Ma Ee for nae 
mone 
are reliable in. in every 





Aeunt wanted to take subscriptions for F es | 
AGEN > i cone anes CHRISTIAN Sunday schools 


iE Mca eas Pe 





tehi Kan., Senator gn J. Ingalls, president. 
Send for infortnation to R. M. MANLEY, manager 
Eastern Office, 187 Broadway, New York. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE Co., 


208 and 210 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 


VIRGIN AREees seated 
* MONEY CAN BE MADE EASILY 














and pleasantly by our plan of work. 
Full particulars to good men on Spplication to 
DODD, MEAD,& CO., Pubs., New 


“130 ORDERS IN.3 DAYS;” oZzvsraer'e 
every 12 calls ;” “ 47 orders in 16 hours; ” “73 orders in 
5 days;” such are some of the reports of our agents. 
Terms free. JAMES H. EARLE, Publisher, Boston. 


ANTED SALESMEN. By the oldest, 
largest,and best known nurser- 
fesintheWest. Permanent positions; good pay. 

Outfit free. STARK NURSERIES, Louisiana, Mo, 


= | AGENTS WANTED 223-78 


bles. For Best works and Big Terms address 
HUB BARD BROS., Pubs., Phila., Pa. 

















send free our 100-nage 

= com alogne of Reclining 

# RollingChair irsand Inva- 

~ jide* Sargent Mfg, 
Gs., G4 Broadway, N. ¥, 
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SAPOLIO 


is like great men who waste themselves to make the 
world brighter. Sapolio is a solid cake of Scour- 
ing Soap used forall cleaning purposes. 

Lost to shame is that woman who takes no pride 
in her reputation, who does not care to own a good 
name for thrift and cleanliness. Iflove for others 
did not prompt a wife and mother to keep a tidv 
house and a bright, clean kitchen a regard for her 
social standing in society ought to teach her to use 
Sapolio in all her house-cleaning work. At all 
grocers. No. 8. [Copyright, March, 1887] 


= 


HOOK& HASTINGS 
7 BOSTON, MASS. 
Builders of the Grand Organs in Tremont Temple 


the Cathedral, Boston: Plymouth Church, Brook- 
yn; Music Hail, Cincinnati, and of over 1,40: 


CHURCH ORGAN Spor 


very part of thecountry. We invite attention to ou 

new styles of PARLOR OrGANs, at from 0 $1 
end upwards. MUSIC COMMITTEES 
RG NISTS, and others are invited to apply to u 
for allinformation connected with our art. Dascarr. 
TIVE CiRcULARS and specifications furnished on ap. 
mn. Seco: id Organs for sale at low prices. 
























Mo6ller.—Before you purchase a Pipe or Reed Organ, 
write to Hagerstown, Md. Valuable information free, 


«PIANOS From ORGANS rrow 
815008 $35 t 8500, 





direct 

RIOUS for 
Catal e frea, 

gomith. 235 ER 2th NT 











Every one thinks of 
Estey when an organ is 
wanted, Send for illus- 


ESTEY esc 
ORGANS ESTEY ORGAN CO., 


Brattleboro’, Vt. 
FARRAND & ; 








4AUIMO MIs 





CORN | SH Great installment offer. Send for 
illustrated catalogue. Mailed free 
to any address b: 
0 R G A NS CORN ISH & co., 
Washington, N. J. 








ya BUY till seein 


DETT OR@AN Co., Limited, Erie, Pa. 











Ifso, and desire fashionable 
writing-paper at reasopable 











A very extraordinary good bargain in a fine Pi 
Organ. Address Miller Geran Co,, Hagerstown, Ma. 
rices, ask your stationer for 
oston Linen 
or Bunker Hill Linen. 
If he does not keep them, 
send 3 two-cent stamps for 
= | ovr complete samples of 
Postage is 16 chs. per Ib. varieties which we sell b 
the pound, MUE 
WARD CQO.,, 178 to 184 
ot Prices in the United States.—Paper by the 
und,—Sell direct from mills to the consumer. 
number of sheets to a pound, sent on receipt of 15 ets. 
H. H. Carrur & Kannicx, 3 Beacon Street. Boston. 
for small ne 34 
printed rules 


DO YO U Boston ‘Bond, 

paper representing over 250 
Express often cheaper. | Devonshire Street, Boston. 
Sample sheets of ay a and envelapes, with prices and 

5 . . 
Do Your Own Printing 
$3. Press forcards. Circular Press$8& Size 
young, a. 






ELSEY & CO. Meriden, Conn 


OYAL ANTHEMS. collection of easy anthems, 


choruses, opening and closing pieces. pages. 
Extce, we doz. : wpe copy, $l. Specimen 
pages free. W. W. WHITNEY, Pub! . Toledo, 0. 








By W. A. OGDEN. A 


the catalogue of Bur | 


large, clear type. The leaves are turned u 


Mailed to any address upon receipt of price. 


oen Te) 
ol S389 exts: 


Something which the younger scholars, at least, will appreciate, is the roll of Golden Texts 
for 1889. There are sixteen pages (7X5 inches), and upon each page are three golden texts in 
n @ brass bar, and the whole device is suspended 
by a colored cord, Printed in red and black, upon light blue paper. 

Single copy, ten cents; five or more, eight cents each; fifty or more, seven cents each. 





room. hen a week has p 


Single co 
cents each, 


Tkelessor-Koll: 


The Sunday School Lesson Roll for 1889 will give the full text of the lesson, and also the 
iden text for each Sunday. All the lessons of the year are thus given in the one lesson-roll 
size, 60 pages, 75 inches). It is printed in two colors, and is arranged to hang in the scholar’s. 
by, the leaf for that week is turned upon the wire hanger, and 


takes its place back of the other leaves. The lesson roll takes the place of the lesson calendar 
of former years, and will be furnished at the following prices : 

, fifteen cents; five or more copies, twelve cents each; fifty or more copies, ten 
ailed to any address upon receipt of price. 








Of the International Sunday-school Lessons, with both.the Common and the Revised Version, 


given in full on opposite . A little book (2}X4 inches, 160 pages) containing all the lessons 
of the year. It is printed on thin, tough paper, and neatl bound in cloth, with side stamp in 
color and gold. Only a quarter of an inch thick. Just the thing for those who wish to look 


over the lesson at odd minutes. Choice enough for a gift to teachers or scholars at Christmas. 
Single copy, by mail, twenty-five cents; five or more, twenty cents each. 





Address, 
P. O. Box 1550. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walmeé Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





“Teachin 
return it, paying the cost of return 


From The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 

Other books have been written on the subject and 
with the same intent, but we have seen no other such 
volume of anything like the value of this.... We 

resume that it will’be the high-water mark in litera- 
fare its own sort for some years to come. 


brain and heart of the average Sund 
it would revolutionize both him an 
It ought to be read and digested by every teacher and 
preacher in the land, 


TEACHING AND TEACHERS. 


Any subscriber to The Sunday School Times can have a ony of Dr. Trumbull’s book, 

and Teachers,” sent to him for examination, the publisher : 

After looking over the book, the subscriber may either retain it and remit the price ($1.00), or 
, which is fourteen cents. 1 

simply say: In accordance with your offer, please send me a copy of “ Teaching an 

for examination. One copy, $1.00; five or more copies to one address, sixty cents each, 


From The Examiner, New York. 


her paying the postage. 


In writing, you ma 
Fi eachers”’ 


If the contents of this volume could be put into the 
-school teacher, 
his work.... 





Five or more copies to 


One copy of the book mailed, . . 
one wadress {each 


$1.00 
60> 


Express charges prepaid, 





Address, 
P. O. Box 1550. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Wainut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





MUSICAL CIFTS. 


A valuable gift of permanent value is a music book 
filled with choice vocal and instrumental music, as :— 
Piane Classics. Classic Tenor Songs. 

Classical Pianist, Song Classics, 
Classic Baritone and Bass Songs. 
Seng Classics for Low Voice, 

Six elegant books of exceptional high musical char- 


acter, with large collections of the best songs and 
pieces. Each $1.00, boards; $2.00, cloth, gilt, 





Of quite equal beauty are the new 
POPULAB SONG COLLECTION. 37 first-class 
songs, by 30 first-class composers. 
POPULAB PIANO COLLECTION. 77 fine 
pieces, by Wilson, Lange, Gilder, and others, 
POPULARB DANCE MUSIC COLLECTION. 
Fine modern Waltzes, Cotillons, etc. 
Price of each, $1.00, boards ; $2.00, cloth, gilt, 


A pretty gs book is Gertrude H. Churchill's 
Birthday ook of Musical Composers, $1.25; 
or, Stray Notes from F: Musicians, 2 
cents, by G. H. C. 


Ditson & Co. call attention to their BAND and 
ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS, to_their 
GUITARS (wonderfully good and cheap), BAN- 
JOS, MANDOLINS, Most of these are kept 
at their branch store (J.C. Haynes & Co., 33 Court 
Street, Boston). Please send to that address for full 
description and perces. They have also the best In- 
struction Books all instrumenta, 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
GoEHT A. COrF'y : 


oF THE 


New Book for Male Voices. 


THE MALE CHORUS, 


MPOSED AND ARRANGED BY 
IRA D. SANKEY and GEO. C. STEBBINS. 
Bound in boards, $30 per 100 copies. 
One copy by mailon receipt af price. 


| BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. 9th St., New York; 
81 Bandolph St., Chicago. 











n, not prepaid. Sample, 25 cen’ 

Fillmore Bros. 185 Race St., Cincinnati, 0. 

00 you want soul-stirring music? You do? Then 
Glad H 


allelujahs or Songs of Triumph 
are the books to b 








. Price of each, 35cts.; r doz; 
100. Inducements to schools pty at ON 
1S € TASKER, Sr., Pub., #21 Arch Street,:Phila., Pa, 


~SONGS, OF, REJOICING F2EERER, | 





EW Music Books 





“ry « A fine collection of 
Royal Piano Folio itevery best instrn- 
the nae | roe es foreign ne. 144 paces. 

s A compilation of 
Royal Vocal Folio seshoicest seme: 
coliection has no superior in point of merit. 144 
pages. Paper; 65cents,Cloth , by mail, postpaid. 
Snow White Root, 1A new and fascinating 
cents by mail, postpaid. . = 


Send fer a copy of “Songs for 

Y p S C E the Young People’s Meeting.” 
eb ewe Wt &t by C. H. Oliphant, author of 
the celebrated “ vor.” Price, cenis by 
mail, postpaid. 


MUSICAL CALENDAR Srrovmsatiea relative 


information relative 


- Fee a. to — and musi- 
ans, and a condensed dictionary of musical terms, 
Price, 5 cents by mail. 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


And Ig East 16th St., New York City. 


Songs in the Night 
Watches. 


Compiled by HELEN H. 8. THOMPSON, with 
an Introduction by Dr. Jos1aAH STRONG. 
16mo, cloth, full gilt, 317 pages. $1.25. 








Tastefully printed and bound for the holiday sea- 
son. The compiler’s well-accompiished object is ‘* to 
pierce with a joyous note the darkness of the night.” 





Sent postpaid, on receipt of the price, by 


The Baker & Taylor Co., 


740-742 Broadway, New York. 
Our New Sunday-school Music Book, 


HAPPY GREETINGS, 


Has music for the yearround. Samplecopy, 25cts. 
ASA HULL, 150 Nassau &t., New York. 





yi 


Estab. 1876. KANSAS CITY, MO. Incorp. 18% 
Paid-up Capital, - $1,000,000.00 
Surplus, - - -'. 175,000.00 

Offers Guaranteed Real Estate-Mortgages 

a Drawing 6% Interest. 

SAMUEL M. JARVIS, Pres. ROLAND R. CONKLIN, Sea 
Eastern Offices: 239 Broadway, New York; 
144 South Fourth St., Philadelphia, 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 1878. 
Nos. 303-404—170-604. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


¢ . THE CEREALINE COOK BOOK 
containing more than two hundred recipes,w iilbe sent 
toany one who will mention where this advertisement 
was seen, and enclose a two-cent stam Pp for postage, te 
The Cerealine Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ind. 


BOYCE BROTHERS & 




















Importers and Grocers, Philadelphia. 


POTOMAC ROE HERRINGS, 


USE A BINDER. 


A great many of the readers of The 
Sunday School Times wish to preserve 
their papers and have them in convenient 
form for reference. The Binders now 
offered are of the same manufacture as 
those furnished during the past year or so, 
and which have given such good satisfac- 
tion. The papers can be placed in the 
binder week y week. The volume is 
not cramped at the back as when the old 
style of binder is used, but opens wide and 
easy like a flexible-sewed book. 

With the expectation that, in many 
cases, club subscribers will be glad to 
order the Binder through the one who 
forms the club, the price has been made 
very low when two or more of them are 
ordered, , 








THE STYLEs. 
Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 


Single one, 7% cents, and, if mailed, 15 cents 
addit i races 


Two or more, 60 centseach. If mailed, 15 
cents each additional, 


Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible. An 
excellent Binder, although very plain. 
Bingle one, 50 cents, and 10 cents additional . 
for mailin 


g. 
Two or more,’40 cents each, and, if mailed, 
10 cents each additional, " 


The flexible Binder makes a handier 
volume for the reader, while the stiff 
Binder may be somewhat better for the 
permanent preservation of the papers. 

Address, John D. Wattles, 1081 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A book for every 


a ALMACE’ member of eve: 








gran her, rich and poor, Rian and low. Just 
ready. ** The Pathway of Life.” by the Rev. 
ma ~ mye oe? er’s 
mI 





L ; clusive contro: of fresh territory. 

Complete morocco outfit pose oaks 1.00. Strike 

while the iron is hot. Applications already pour 

pe in. Please name th paver. Address 
NSON & CO., No. 1013 

a Richmond, Va. o 


N B y KN ws » or, Factsthatare 
5 notfictionsin the 
e of an unknown. gorously written and quaintly 
illustrated papers, infused with a somewhat rough but 
original humor that serves to emphasize the writer’s 
main thought. The loftiest sentiments are illustrated 
wore wearers. ene ee in a style both origk 
Dal & picturesque. 0, cloth, 270 
pe es. Price $1.25. Send forcircular. BY A NOBODY 
NK & WAGNALILS, 18 and 20 Asto Place, N. Y. 











HE “ WONDROUS BIRTH,” ;2oxo0% 


Two popular Christmas services. Price, 5 centa 
each. tamps received. W. H. BONER @& 
CoO., 1102 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa. 


SHOWERS Is meeting unprecedented fm 
vor. Try it in your Sunda; 
oF school. Price, 35 cents by ma’ 

BLESSING $3.00 per 100by express. JoHNn J, 

Hoop, 1018 Arch St., Phila., Pa 

END FOR/A FREE COPY of The Echo, 

KS It contains New Music, Good Reading, and s& 

a 


vertisementsof NEW AN THE™ andSunday-schoal 
SONG BOOKS. THE ECHO MUSIC CO. 


La Fayette, Ind. 
° 3 AMERICAN 
i: xy Ri G G WATCHES, 
= Pe Watelias We} Sted and adjusted” 


DO YOU WANT A GOLD WATCH? 
az CO-OPERATION reduces cost. Writetoths 
KEYSTONE WATCH CLUB CO., 926 Chest- 
mut St., Phila., for full particulars of their plan. 


RITE for culars to NAEGELE WATCH 
& JE LRY CO. . a 
hilately in CO., 20 N. Ninth ‘St., 


























ad 48 & 50 Maiden Lane, 
wo BOY A GOld Watch on Liberal Credit, 





The 8 ta that > however, an advertisement of 
pntay Gehesh Tineh intentadn adeibenty bye eeent: Oe re Tere aie ae ty eg ney & party net in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 
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